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As  USUAL  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
carries  the  list  of  standing  committees 
for  1940-41  and  the  reports  of  several 
special  committees.  The  auditors’  report 
given  in  much  detail  is  also  included. 
This  is,  it  seems,  the  first  time  so  elabo¬ 
rate  an  account  of  the  Association’s 
financial  dealings  has  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  provides  interesting  reading. 
All  members  will  surely  wish  to  study  it 
carefully. 

As  usual  also  the  issue  contains  ad¬ 
dresses  and  studies  of  a  varied  kind. 
Herein  are  printed  the  two  reviews  of 
the  New  York  Regents’  Inquiry  as 
given  by  Drs.  Morrison  and  Briggs  be¬ 
fore  the  Association  last  April,  a  valu¬ 
able  study  by  Dr.  Riemenschneider  on 
music  education  in  higher  institutions, 
the  second  part  of  the  Dr.  Brumbaugh 
and  Mr.  Haggerty’s  statistical  analysis 
of  the  curriculum  programs  in  higher 
institutions,  a  discussion  of  the  new  ex¬ 
perimental  units  which  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Curriculum  Commission, 
and  an  account  of  the  methods  being 
used  in  two  states  in  handling  National 
Youth  Administration  projects.  Cer¬ 
tainly  these  comprise  a  wide  range  of 
topics  and  should  therefore  furnish  in¬ 
teresting  reading  materials  for  all. 

REPRINTS 

Reprints  are  now  available  for  six  of 
the  articles  or  studies  recently  published 
in  the  Quarterly.  These  are: 


1.  Professional  Education  in  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  (Oberteuffer),  no  charge. 

2.  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Higher 
Education  (Brumbaugh  and  Haggerty),  no 
charge. 

3.  Music  Education  in  Higher  Institutions 
(Riemenschneider),  no  charge. 

4.  Voluntary  Accrediting  Associations  for 
Higher  Institutions  of  Learning  (Works),  lo 
cents. 

5.  Issues  Concerning  Vocational  Education 
in  Secondary  Schools  (Morgan),  8  cents. 

6.  Religion  in  Present  Day  Education 
(Lewb),  5  cents. 

For  numbers  i,  2,  and  3,  write  Dr. 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  numbers  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Editor  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly. 

URSULINE  academy,  MISSOURI 

In  the  list  of  accredited  secondary 
schools  published  in  the  Quarterly 
for  July,  the  name  of  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy,  Kirkwood,  Missouri,  was  inad¬ 
vertently  omitted.  The  error  is  regretted. 
This  school  has  been  continuously  ac¬ 
credited  by  the  Association  since  1933. 

AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

With  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  still  out  of  employment  in  the 
United  States  the  problem  of  vocational 
education  looms  large  before  all  edu¬ 
cators.  For  that  reason  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  should  be  one  of  unusual 
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interest  and  significance.  This  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco,  Califor¬ 
nia,  beginning  December  i6.  On  the  two 
days  preceding,  conferences  of  the  state 
directors  of  vocational  education  will 
be  held;  while  one  day  preceding  the 
convention,  state  supervisors,  city  direc¬ 
tors,  and  trade  school  principals  will 
hold  conferences. 

EDUCATION  WEEK 

American  Education  Week  for  this 
year  is  set  for  November  11-16.  The 
general  theme  is  “Education  for  Com¬ 
mon  Defense.”  As  usual  the  N.E.A.  has 
prepared  materials  to  assist  schools  and 
communities  in  the  observance  of  the 
week.  Among  the  aids  is  a  32-page  hand¬ 
book  suggesting  techniques  for  utilizing 
the  materials.  Complete  information  re¬ 
garding  American  Education  Week  may 
be  secured  from  the  N.E.A.  Headquar¬ 
ters,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CAGE 

For  more  than  20  years  Dr.  Harry 
Morehouse  Gage  has  been  one  of  the 
war  horses  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Although  he  had  been  active  in 
the  organization  previous  to  iQiQ,  it 
was  in  that  year  he  began  his  long  con¬ 
nection  as  an  officer  in  the  body.  Such 
positions  include:  Secretary  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  1919-25;  President,  1925-26; 
Retiring  Past  President,  1926-27;  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Ed¬ 
ucation,  1928-40;  andex-officio  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  from  1919 
to  date.  Now  Dr.  Gage  surrenders  his 
official  responsibilities  but  not  his  par¬ 
ticipating  interests.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  he  should  retire  in  any  absolute 
sense;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
he  should.  The  Association  will,  it  is 
devoutly  hoped,  continue  for  a  long 
time  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  long 
experiences  and  ripe  judgments. 


Last  April  when  Dr.  Gage  gave  up 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Higher  Com¬ 
mission,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  his  co-workers  was 
passed.  In  presenting  the  resolution,  Dr. 
Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  President  of 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
compared  Dr.  Gage  to  a  “200-inch  tel^ 
scope  which  has  the  light  gathering 
power  to  see  beyond  the  realm  of  most 
of  us.”  Continuing,  Dr.  Morehouse  said: 
“He  has  had  the  great  revolving  power 
to  distinguish  false  and  true,  facts  and 
propaganda,  evil  and  virtue.  He  has 
been  able  to  keep  magnification  in  its 
proper  relationship,  and  the  proportion 
of  his  wisdom  to  his  advice  has  always 
been  of  the  proper  ratio.” 

Dr.  Gage,  in  responding,  spoke  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “First  I  wish  to  say  to  Dr.  Morfr 
house  and  to  the  members  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  my  friends  here  in  the 
audience  that  I  had  just  a  little  bit  of 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  description 
of  myself,  although  I  am  getting  to  200- 
inch  proportions.  I  have  been  a  college 
president  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
and  have  had  a  morning  mail  regularly. 
Therein  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  what  a  good  many  different 
people  think  of  me  as  they  look  at  me 
from  different  points  of  view.  However 
well  I  have  learned  to  know  myself, 
there  are  some  aspects  of  one’s  self 
concerning  which  one  is  uncertain. 

“There  isn’t  any  deadliness  in  this 
occasion.  That  was  a  good  resolution. 
[Here  Dr.  Gage  was  referring  to  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  shortly  before  which  lim¬ 
its  the  terms  of  office  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  provides  for  the  retirement 
existing  members  in  order  of  their 
length  of  service. — The  Editor].  When 
I  read  it  I  thought  immediately  of  a 
letter  which  Titus  wrote  to  Cicero. 
Titus  said  to  Cicero  ‘You  are  about  to 
be  assassinated.  Soon  you  will  be  dead.’ 
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Cicero  replied  promptly  in  a  light  and 
airy  vein.  He  started  his  letter  by  say¬ 
ing,  ‘The  secret  of  a  happy  life  is  shar¬ 
ing  it  with  good  and  agreeable  fellows 
who  are  fond  of  you’  and  closed  his 
epistle  thus;  ‘Take  care  of  your  own 
health,  Titus.  You  can  best  do  that  by 
dining  out.’ 

“In  just  a  few  minutes,  with  good 
and  agreeable  fellows  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  I  shall  be  dining 
out.  Allow  me,  however,  to  say  a  few 
more  words.  Some  years  ago  I  read  of 
two  sharp-tongued  New  England  ene¬ 
mies.  The  one  who  died  first  had  what 
he  thought  was  a  final  fling.  He  ordered 
that  his  tombstone  be  inscribed  ‘I  still 
live.’  When  the  remaining  enemy  died  he 
had  his  final  fling  also.  He  ordered  that 
his  tombstone  be  inscribed  ‘I  am  dead 
and  I  admit  it.’ 

“However,  the  deadliness  of  this  oc¬ 
casion  does  not  appeal  to  me.  There  isn’t 
anything  deadly  in  it.  I  repeat  what  I 
said;  namely,  that  the  action  that 
has  taken  place  is  forward-looking.  It 
agrees  with  my  own  personal  inclina¬ 
tion  and,  more  important  than  that,  it 
agrees  with  my  judgment.  The  North 
Central  Association  is  rich  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  labor.  Its  traditions  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  of  us.  I  feel  that  in  view  of  the 
important  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  here  this  afternoon,  we  might 
well  follow  the  example  of  some  of  the 
Pilgrims  of  old  and  erect  a  monument 
here,  and  inscribe  on  it:  ‘Hitherto  Thou 
hast  blessed  us.  The  future  is  uncertain 
but  the  past  is  reassuring.’ 

“The  future  that  faces  us  is  not  a 
strange  and  dreadful  something  that 
comes  rushing  at  us  from  the  front.  The 
future  is  a  friendly  and  a  familiar  in¬ 
fluence  that  goes  streaming  over  our 
heads  from  behind. 

“And  so,  I  venture  to  quote  to  you  a 


very  familiar  line  of  poetry.  It  is  not  the 
good  things  coming  to  us  here  in  this 
fellowship  of  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Rather  it  is  that  ‘goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the  days  of 
our  lives.’  ” 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Orval  Ray  Latham 
1890-1940 

The  many  personal  friends  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Latham  and  countless  educators 
over  the  entire  country  were  grieved  to 
hear  of  his  death  at  Iowa  City  on  June 
ninth.  After  a  major  abdominal  opera¬ 
tion  from  which  he  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
cuperating,  he  succumbed  to  pneumonia. 

President  Latham’s  career  was  largely 
concentrated  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  Born 
in  Boone,  his  higher  degrees  were  from 
the  State  University,  the  bachelor’s  in 
1911,  the  master’s  in  1919,  the  doctor’s 
in  1928.  For  eleven  years  he  held  the 
superintendency  of  schools  in  four  cit¬ 
ies  of  the  same  state;  then  for  two  years 
he  served  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  and  director  of  research  of 
the  Duluth  school  system  and  for  three 
years  as  professor  of  Education  at  Ohio 
University.  In  1928  he  was  called  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  The  present  enviable 
place  which  his  college  enjoys  in  the 
nation  as  a  four-year  teacher  training  in¬ 
stitution  is  largely  the  labor  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Latham’s  hands. 

But  President  Latham’s  influence 
upon  education  and  his  reputation  as 
an  administrator  and  constructive  coun¬ 
sellor  extended  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  Iowa.  In  1932  he  was  one  of  seven 
experts  appointed  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Survey  of  Tax-sup¬ 
ported  Higher  Education  in  California, 
and  four  years  later  he  was  asked  to 
serve  in  the  Regents’  Inquiry  into  Char- 
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acter  and  Cost  of  Education  in  New 
York.  As  an  illustration  of  his  part  in 
many  less  ambitious  studies,  he  was 
recently  called  into  Nebraska  to  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  survey  of  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  state. 

It  was  the  writer’s  privilege  to  know 
President  Latham  in  the  wider  aspects 
of  the  role  he  played  so  ably  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  education,  while  we  served  to¬ 
gether  over  the  past  six  years  as  exam¬ 
iners  for  the  North  Central  Association. 


In  this  work  the  association  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  intimate,  varied,  and  prolonged 
to  reveal  almost  every  element  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Latham’s  character  and  his  views 
on  nearly  every  aspect  of  American  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  writer  is  happy  in  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  declaring  this  tribute  to  a 
dear  friend,  a  kindly  gentleman  under 
every  circumstance,  a  zealous  and  wise 
advocate  of  steadily  rising  standards 
for  education. 

C.  H.  OiorATHu 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
June  30,  1040 


Secretary’s  Office: 


Salaries  . 

Revolving  Fund . 

Temporary  Assistance  . 

Appropriated 
$  3480.00 
1,000.00 
770.00 

Expended 

$3450.00 

833  1 1 

654.21 

Balance 
$  30.00 
166.89 

115.79 

Committee  on  Evaluation  of  Accrediting  Procedures... 

Board  of  Review . 

Special  Studies  and  Revision  of  Schedules . 

$  3,250.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,750.00 

$4.937-3» 

701.30 

247.71 

833-90 

$  312  .68 
1,798.70 
752.29 
914.10 

$10,500.00 

$6,722.23 

$3,777-77 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1940-41 

A.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION 


1.  REPRESENTATIVES  TO  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

C.  H.  Oldpather,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln, 

Nebraska 

G.  W.  Willett,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange,  Illinois 

Irving  Maurer,  President,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION 

A.  W.  Clevenger,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 
G.  W.  Rosenlof,  Registrar,  University  Examiner,  and  Director  of  Admissions,  University 
of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

E.  B.  Stouffer,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

B.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ACCREDITING  PROCEDURES 

E.  H.  Kraus,  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Chairman 

Arthur  Andrews,  President  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Tbouas  N.  Barrows,  President,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 

D.  J.  Cowling,  President,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minnesota 

G.  F.  Kav,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 
W.  J.  McGucken,  S.J.,  Director,  Department  of  Education,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinob 
J.  D.  Russell,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
\'.  F.  ScHWALM,  President,  McPherson  College,  McPherson,  Kansas 
M.  M.  Wiley,  Dean,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  EXPERIMENT 
(Joint  Committee  with  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools) 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Chairman 
A.  E.  MacQuarrie,  Principal,  Washburn  High  School,  Minneapolis 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI,  EXPERIMENT 

L.  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Chairman 

Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana  , 
James  M.  Wood,  President,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri 

4.  COMMITTEE  ON  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY,  OHIO 

Charles  E.  Friley,  President,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames, 
Chairman 

Carter  Davidson,  President,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois 

C.  L.  Miller,  Dean,  James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois 

$.  COMMITTEE  ON  FENN  COLLEGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

J.  D.  Russell,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Chairman 
C.  J.  Freund,  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Clare  E.  Griffin,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
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6.  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  TO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Committee  on  Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers 

H.  M.  Gage,  President,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

7.  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

John  L.  Seaton,  President,  Albion  College,  Albion,  Michigan,  Chairman 
A.  H.  Upham,  President,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Vice-Chairman 
A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Dean  of  the  College,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Secretary 
George  Buck,  Principal,  Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
WuLiAM  F.  Cunningham,  C.S.C.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Charles  E.  Friley,  President,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames, 
Iowa 

W.  P.  Morgan,  President,  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illinois 

C.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  COMMITTEE  OF  SEVEN 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  Chairman 
O.  K.  Garretson,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Arizona,  Secretary 
Otto  F.  Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
A.  J.  Gibson,  State  Department  of  Education,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
Harlan  C.  Koch,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
William  E.  McVey,  Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey,  Illinois 
C.  E.  Pence,  Harvard  School  for  Boys,  Chicago,  Illinois 

2.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  EVALUATIVE  CRITERIA 

A.  C.  Cross,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 

J.  W.  Diefendorf,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Eli  C.  Foster,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

J.  Andrew  Holley,  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Edgar  Johnston,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Ray  F.  Myers,  Principal,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

M.  R.  Owens,  c/o  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas 

R.  Nelson  Snider.  Principal,  South  Side  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

D.  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
AND  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

1.  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

L.  W.  Webb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  Chairman 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri 

Gordon  N.  Mackenzie,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Indianapolb,  Indiana 
A.  L.  Spohn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana 
J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director,  Senior  High  Schoob,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  STATUS  AND  TRENDS  OF  CURRICULA 

A.  L.  Spohn,  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana,  Chairman 
J.  A.  Clement,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 

G.  W.  Willett,  Lyons  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La  Grange,  Illinob 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENTAL  UNITS 

J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Director,  Senior  High  Schoob,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Chairman 

M.  P.  Gaffney,  New  Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka,  Illinob 
Paul  B.  Jacobson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinob 

R.  B.  Patin,  Shaker  Heights  High  School,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 
Paul  Rehmus,  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
t.  Steering  Committee 

DeWitt  Morgan,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chairman 

Otto  F.  Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 

John  R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

G.  Robert  Koopman,  State  Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan 

H.  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Ralph  Tyler,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

b.  Sub-Committee  on  Teacher  Certification  and  Accrediting  Agencies 
John  R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Chairman 
Gordon  Mackenzie,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
L.  A.  Pittencer,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 

c.  Sub-Committee  on  High  Schools 

Harry  K.  Newburn,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Chairman 

D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Frank  A.  Jensen,  La  Salle  Township  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La  Salle,  Illinois 
Edward  F.  Pottuofp,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

d.  Sub-Committee  on  Preparation  of  Teachers  by  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinob 

C.  H.  Faust,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
W.  H.  Furgeson,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 
H.  M.  Gage,  Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

F.  E.  Henzlik,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

e.  Sub-Committee  on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers 

G.  Robert  Koopman,  State  Department  of  Education,  Lansing,  Michigan 
Lloyd  A.  Cook,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Samuel  Everett,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

E.  R.  SiPERT,  Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

B.  Lamar  Johnson,  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Missouri,  Chairman 

Francis  L.  Bacon,  Evanston  Township  High  School,  Evanston,  Illinois 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Carter  Davidson,  Knox  College.  Galesburg,  Illinois 

Fred  D.  Fagg,  Jr.,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 

R.  D.  Lindquist,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 

Paul  Rehmus,  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
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Marshalltown,  Iowa 
July  23,  1940 

Mr.  William  F.  Shirley,  Treasurer 
Dear  Sir: 

We  have  audited  the  books  of  account 
and  records  maintained  at  your  office  as 
Treasurer  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
for  the  fiscal  period  from  July  i,  1939, 
to  June  30,  1940,  and  herewith  submit 
our  report  as  contained  in  the  Exhibits 
listed  below  and  our  comments  thereon. 

Exhibit  “A” — Balance  Sheet — June  30,  1940. 

Exhibit  “B” — Comparative  Statement  of  In¬ 
come  and  Expenses  for  Years  ended  June  30, 
1940  and  1939. 

Exhibit  “B-i” — Comparative  Statement  of 
Expenses. 

Result  of  Activities. — The  total  in¬ 
come  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1940,  was  $41,048.06. 
Membership  Fees  accounted  for  $27,- 
470.00  of  this  amount.  Expenses  totaled 


$39>SS6.24  for  the  period.  Accordingly, 
the  income  exceeded  expenses  by  $1,. 
491.82,  which  amount  was  added  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  Association.  This 
compares  with  an  excess  of  expenses 
over  income  during  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1939,  of  $3,283.61.  A  con¬ 
densed  summary  of  the  income  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  two  periods  follows.  This 
summary  is  given  in  greater  detail  in 
Exhibit  “B,”  and  a  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  expenses  of  the  two  periods 
is  given  in  Exhibit  “B-i”  in  which  com¬ 
parison  is  also  made  with  the  budget  set 
up  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1940. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30, 1940, 
paid-up  memberships  were  received  from 
the  following  number  of  schools: 

2,849  Secondary  Schools  at  $5.00  per  mem¬ 
bership 

44  Junior  Colleges  at  $25.00  per  member¬ 
ship 

242  Colleges  and  Universities  at  $50.00  per 
membership 


Particulars 

Year  Ended  June  30 

Increase 

OR 

Decrease* 

1940 

*939 

Income: 

Membership  Fees . 

$27,470.00 

$26,965.00 

$  505-00 

Application  Fees . 

275.00 

255.00 

20.00 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fees . 

6,029.67 

6,321.18 

sgi.Si 

Sales  of  Quarterlies  and  Reprints . 

1,052-75 

1,084.23 

314^ 

Sales  of  Manuals  and  Schedules . 

345-33 

377-86 

J2-5J 

Interest  Earned . 

102.81 

99-32 

3-50 

Sale  of  Typewriter . 

xo.oo 

10.00 

Royalties . 

262.50 

700.00 

437-50 

Grants  from  General  Education  Board . 

5,500.00 

5,500.00 

Total  Income . 

$41,048.06 

$35,802.58 

$5,245-48 

Expenses . 

39,556.24 

39,086.19 

470.05 

Excess  op  Income  Over  Expenses . 

$  1,491.82 

$  3,283.61 

$4,775-43 

*  Italic  figures  indicate  a  decrease. 
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This  compares  with  a  paid-up  mem-  June  30,  1940  exceeded  expenditures 
bcrship  during  the  previous  period  of  assignable  to  these  studies  by  $836,10. 
2,808  secondary  schools,  47  junior  col-  Financial  Condition.  —  The  General 
leges  and  235  colleges  and  universities.  Surplus  Fund  of  the  Association  totaled 

The  territory  served  by  this  Association  $15,878.80  at  June  30,  1939.  Minor  ad- 

extends  from  Montana  and  Arizona  on  justments  of  membership  fees  applicable 

the  west,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas  on  to  prior  periods  increased  this  amount 

the  south  to  Ohio  and  Michigan  on  the  by  $10.24  to  an  adjusted  balance  of 

east.  $15,889.04,  The  excess  of  income  over 

Included  in  the  income  during  the  expenses  during  the  period  from  July  i, 

period  ended  June  30,  1940,  is  $5,500.00  1939  to  June  30,  1940,  $1,491.82,  was 

received  from  the  General  Education  added  to  the  fund,  making  its  balance 

Board,  New  York  City,  applying  on  at  June  30,  1940,  $17,380.86,  of  which 

grants  made  by  that  Board  for  certain  amount,  however,  $836.10  is  assign- 

special  studies.  A  grant  of  $9,000.00  able  to  the  special  studies  being  made 

has  been  made  for  a  special  certification  for  the  General  Education  Board  as 

study  and  a  grant  of  $12,000.00  for  a  noted  above. 

special  study  of  preparation  of  teachers  A  comparison  of  the  financial  condi- 
in  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts.  $4,500.00  tion  of  the  Association  at  June  30,  1940 

of  the  first  grant  had  been  received,  and  June  30,  1939  is  given  below.  It 

against  which  expenditures  totaling  will  be  noted  that  funds  of  the  Associa- 

$4,653.85  had  been  made  prior  to  June  tion  amounting  to  $2,055.49  are  on  de- 

30, 1940,  and  $1,000.00  was  received  on  posit  in  banks  now  closed.  It  is  ap- 

the  second  grant  in  June,  1940,  with  parent  that  the  major  portion  of  this 

expenses  assignable  to  this  project  amount  will  ultimately  have  to  be  ab- 

amounting  to  only  $10.05  during  the  sorbed  as  a  loss  by  the  General  Fund, 
period  ended  June  30.  Accordingly,  the  The  checking  accounts  and  savings 
amounts  received  on  these  grants  to  accounts  were  reconciled  and  verifica- 


Particclaks 

June  30 
1940 

June  30 
1939 

Increase  or 

Decrease* 

ASSETS 

Cash  On  Hand  and  On  Deposit: 

Checking  Accounts . 

Savings  Accounts . 

Revolving  Funds . 

$  4,561.66 
10,308.71 
875.00 

$  2.939-95 
10,306.39 
804.10 

$1,631.71 

103.33 

70.90 

Total  Working  Funds . 

SiS.74S-37 

$13,950-44 

$t, 794-93 

Deposits  in  Closed  Banks . 

2.05S-49 

3,738.36 

672.87 

$17,800.86 

$16,678.80 

$1,133.06 

LIABILITIES 

Depekked  Incohe: 

Survey  Fees  Paid  in  Advance . 

General  Fund . 

$  430.00 

17,380.86 

$  800.00 

15,878.80 

$  380.00 

1,503.06 

$17,800.86 

$16,678.80 

$1,133.06 

•  Italic  fifcures  indicate  a  decrease. 
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tion  of  the  balances  obtained  by  direct  volving  Funds  are  reported  periodicaDy 

communication  with  the  depositories,  by  the  secretaries  in  charge  of  the  funds 

All  cash  receipts,  as  recorded,  were  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 

traced  to  their  prompt  deposit  in  the  who  reimburses  the  funds  in  accordance 

bank  accounts.  All  cancelled  checks  with  the  reports  submitted.  These  re- 

were  checked  to  their  entry  in  the  check  ports  were  submitted  for  our  inspection, 

register.  Signatures  and  endorsements  and  the  expenditures  reported  appeared 

were  scrutinized,  and  properly  author-  to  be  regular.  No  further  audit  of  these 

ized  vouchers  accompanying  each  check  transactions  was  attempted, 

were  sighted.  Cash  in  Closed  Banks. — Funds  of  the 


COMMENTS  ON  BALANCE  SHEET 

The  Association’s  cash  funds  were  as  follows: 

CASH 

On  Deposit  in  Checking  Accounts: 

Security  Savings  Bank,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Fidelity  Savings  Bank,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  . 

On  Deposit  in  Savings  Accounts: 

First  National  Bank,  Mason  City,  Iowa  .... 

Guaranty  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids 

Revolving  Funds  with  Secretaries  of  Various  Commissions: 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Secretary, 

Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education — 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Transit  . 

On  Deposit — 

University  State  Bank  . $32643 

Hyde-Park-Kenwood  Bank  (Closed)  .  66.73 

G.  W.  Rosenloff,  Secretary  of  the  Association 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Transit  . 

C.  0.  Davis,  Managing  Editor, 

North  Central  Association  Quarterly — 

On  Deposit  . 

Cash  in  Transit  . 

Total  Cash  Working  Funds .  $iSi74S-37 


.$  81.84 

393.16  $  47S.OO 


Balances  in  the  Revolving  Funds  held 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  commissions 
noted,  were  verified  by  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  as  at  June  30,  1940  by  the  sec¬ 
retaries  holding  the  funds.  Of  the 
$475.00  fund  held  by  Professor  A.  J. 
Brumbaugh,  Secretary  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Higher  Education,  $66.73 
on  deposit  in  the  Hyde  Park-Kenwood 
Bank,  Chicago,  Illinois,  now  closed.  A 
dividend  was  paid  by  this  bank  during 
the  past  year  but  there  will  be  some  loss 
in  the  final  windup  of  the  affairs  of  this 
bank. 

Disbursements  from  the  various  Re- 


Association,  totaling  $2,055.49,  were  on 
deposit  in  banks  which  are  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  liquidation.  This  amount  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  balance  of  $66.73 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Bank  reported 
above.  The  amount  was  verified  by  di¬ 
rect  correspondence  with  the  liquida¬ 
tors  and  consisted  of  the  following: 

Certificate  No.  3623  of  interest  in  trusteed 
assets  of  the  Fletcher  American  National 
Bank  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana  originally  for 
$4485.80 — balance  unpaid  $2,018.61. 

Certificate  of  Claim  No.  57712  First  Cen¬ 
tral  Trust  Company,  Akron,  Ohio — original 
amount  $57.30 — balance  $36.88. 
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Advice  received  in  reply  to  inquiry 
with  respect  to  these  claims  indicates 
that  there  will  be  some  further  collec¬ 
tions  upon  them  but  it  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  balances  now  remaining  will  have  to 
be  written  off  as  a  total  loss  when  the 
liquidation  of  these  banks  has  been 
completed. 

Deferred  Income.  —  An  Inspection 
and  Survey  Fee  was  received  on  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1937  from  the  Oklahoma  Col¬ 
ored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity  in  an  amount  of  $400.00  with  the 
request  that  the  fee  be  left  on  deposit 
with  the  Association  until  such  time  as 
the  school  shall  ask  to  have  its  inspec¬ 
tion  and  survey  made.  In  addition  to 
this  amount,  a  $20.00  payment  to  ap¬ 
ply  on  an  inspection  and  survey  fee  was 
received  from  Goshen  College,  Goshen, 
Indiana.  The  school  will  remit  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $380.00  in  the  event  that  they 
decide  to  complete  their  application  for 


membership  in  the  Association.  The  to¬ 
tal  of  these  two  amounts,  $420.00,  has 
been  recorded  as  Deferred  Income  un¬ 
til  such  time  as  the  inspection  and  sur¬ 
veys  are  made. 

General. — Our  examination  was  con¬ 
fined  to  an  audit  of  the  cash  receipts 
and  disbursements  as  recorded  in  the 
records  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  addition  to  the  cash  bal¬ 
ances  reported,  the  Association  also 
holds  certain  unrecorded  assets  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  office  equipment  at 
various  offices.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  the  amount  or  value  of 
this  equipment. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  is 
bonded  in  an  amount  of  $10,000.00.  A 
bond  in  this  amount,  issued  by  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company  July  i, 
1937  and  covering  the  period  reviewed, 
was  presented  for  our  inspection.  The 
records  of  the  Treasurer’s  office  were 
found  in  good  order  without  exceptions. 


EXHIBIT  A.  BALANCE  SHEET— JUNE  30,  1940 
Assets 

cash; 

On  Deposit  in  Checking  Accounts  .  $  4,561.66 

On  Deposit  in  Savings  Accounts  .  lo^joS.i? 

Revolving  Funds  with  Secretaries 

of  Various  Commissions  .  875.00 


Total  Working  Funds  .  $15,745-37 

CASH  ON  DEPOSIT  IN  CLOSED  BANKS: 

Fletcher-American  Bank,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  . $  2,018.61 

First  Central  Trust  Company,  Akron,  Ohio .  36.88  2,05549 


Total  Assets  .  $17,800.86 

Liabilities  and  Genekal  Fund 

lUBiLiTiEs  None  disclosed 

deterred  income: 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fees  paid  in  advance .  $  420.00 

GENERAL  FUND: 

Balance  June  30,  1939 — previous  report  . $15378.80 

Add— Membership  Fees  received  in  current  period  applying  to 

prior  period  . $15.24 

Less — Refund  of  Membership  Fee  of  prior  period  due  to  rejection 

of  application  .  5.00  10.24 

Adjusted  Balance — June  30,  1939  . $15,889.04 

Add — Excess  of  Income  over  Expenses  for  period  from  July  i,  1939 

to  June  30,  1940  .  1491.82  17,380.86 


$17,800.86 


1. 
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In  our  opinion,  based  upon  the  exam¬ 
ination  made,  the  accompanying  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  and  statement  of  income  and 
expenses  present  fairly  the  financial 
condition  of  the  association  at  June  30, 


1940  and  the  results  of  its  financial  ac¬ 
tivities  for  the  year  ended  that  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Allen  and  Company 
Certified  Public  Accountcnts 


EXHIBIT  B 

Comparative  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenses  for  Years  Ended  June  30,  1940 
AND  June  30,  1939 


Particulars 

1940 

1939 

Increase  01 
Decrease* 

Income: 

Membership  Fees — 

Secondary  Schools  at  $5.00 . 

$14,245.00 

$14,040.00 

$  203.00 

Junior  Colleges  at  $25.00 . 

1,100.00 

1,175.00 

75-00 

Colleges  and  Universities  at  $50.00 . 

13,135.00 

1 1,750.00 

375-00 

Total  Membership  Fees . 

$27,470.00 

$26,965.00 

$  505.00 

Application  Fees — 

mmm 

Secondary  Schools  at  $5.00 . 

$  275.00 

$  255.00 

I^B 

Inspection  and  Survey  Fees — 

Colleges  and  Universities  at  $400.00 . 

$  5,200.00 

$  5,200.00 

Junior  Colleges  at  $300.00 . 

600.00 

600.00 

Colleges  and  Junior  Colleges  at  Net  Cost. 

109.67 

451-18 

34151 

Fees  retained  following  withdrawal  of 
applications . 

130.00 

70.00 

30.00 

Total  Inspection  and  Survey  Fees . 

$  6,029.67 

$  6,321.18 

$  2gt.5J 

Other  Income: 

Sales  of  Quarterlies  and  Reprints . 

$  1.052.75 

$  1,084.23 

1  JL4* 

Sales  of  Manuals  and  Schedules . 

345-33 

377-86 

3i-53 

Interest  Earned  on  Savings  Accounts 
and  Warrants . 

102.81 

99-31 

3-50 

Sale  of  Typewriter . 

10.00 

10.00 

Royalties . 

262.50 

700.00 

43750 

Total  Other  Income . 

$  1.773-39 

$  2,261.40 

$  488.01 

Received  on  Grants  from  General 

Education  Board . 

$  5,500.00 

$5,500.00 

Total  Income . 

$41,048.06 

$35,802.58 

*5.245-48 

Expenses: 

Curriculum  Commission . 

$  3.018.33 

*  4.597-39 

%i, 57  9.06 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools . 

5.395-50 

4,022.06 

1,373-44 

Commission  on  Higher  Institutions . 

Executive  Committee . 

7.86345 

647.71 

8,273-43 

3.412.87 

409.98 

2,765.16 

Quarterly  Office . 

5.605.87 

7,486.94 

1,881.07 

Secretary’s  Office . 

3,01 1.13 

1,968.14 

42.99 

Treasurer’s  Office . 

1.476.36 

1,433-30 

23.06 

General  Association . 

3.503-67 

2,620.89 

882.78 

Inspection  and  Survey  Expense . 

5.37032 

5.251-17 

119.1S 

Special  Studies  General  Education  Board. . . 

4,663.90 

4,663.90 

Total  Expenses . 

*39.556.24 

$39,086.19 

*  4700s 

Excess  of  Income  Over  Expenses . 

$  1,491.82 

$  3,283.61 

*4.775-43 

*Italic  figures  indicate  a  decreace. 
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EXHIBIT  B-i 


Comparative  Statement  of  Expenses  for  Years  Ended  June  30,  1940  and  June  30,  1939 


Particulars 

Budget 

1939-1940 

1939- 

1940 

1938- 

1939 

Curriculum  Commission: 

Office  of  the  Commission . 

$  300.00 

$  83.50 

$  78.10 

Commission  on  Curricula  Trends . 

400.00 

386.35 

49.76 

Commission  on  Functional  Organization. . . . 

400.00 

496.30 

1,806.64 

Commission  on  Experimental  College 

Entrance  Units . 

1,000.00 

593-89 

864.08 

Commission  on  Preparation  of  Secondary 

^hool  Teachers . 

1,500.00 

1,031.87 

1,106.11 

Commission  on  General  Education . 

400.00 

436.52 

Publications . 

693.70 

Total  Curriculum  Commission . 

$  4,000.00 

1  3,018.33 

s  4,597.39 

Commission  on  Secondary  Schools: 

Secretary’s  Office . 

$  500.00 

$  38383 

$  600.89 

Reviewing  Committee . 

100.00 

1 10.00 

113.30 

Convention  Secretary . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

State  Committees . 

3,700.00 

3,518.61 

2,435-70 

Evaluative  Criteria . 

1,400.00 

475-96 

Committee  of  Seven . . 

700.00 

951-65 

Advisory  Committee  on  Use  of 

Evaluative  Criteria . 

3,500.00 

855-46 

756.94 

Committee  on  Standards . 

16.33 

Total  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools. 

$  8,000.00 

*  5,395-50 

$  4,033.06 

Commission  on  Higher  Institutions: 

Secretary’s  Office — 

Salaries 

$  3,450.00 

Revolving  Fund  . 

$  5,350.00 

833-” 

t  4,565-33 

Temporary  Assistance 

634.31 

Board  of  Review  . ' 

641.33 

480.89 

Commission  on  Evaluation  of . 

1,000.00 

Accrediting  Procedures 

937.18 

Revision  of  Schedules . 

4,350.00 

1,337.36 

3,694.34 

Joint  Committee  on  Junior  College  and 

High  School  Accreditation . 

130.37 

Committee  on  Physical  Education  and 

Athletics . 

516.98 

Committee  on  Graduate  Work . 

15.89 

Total  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions 

$10,500.00 

5  7,863.45 

S  8,373.43 

Executive  Committee: 

Committee  Meetings . 

$  1,500.00 

$  647.71 

$  716.77 

Legal  Expense — North  Dakota  Case . 

3,696.10 

Total  Executive  Committee . 

$  1,500.00 

$  647.71’ 

%  3,412.87 

Carried  Forward . 

$34,000.00 

$16,934.99 

$30,303.75 

THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  QUARTERLY 
EXHIBIT  B-i— {Continued) 


Particulars 


Brought  Forward . 


Quarterly  Office: 

Clerical  Assistance . 

Postage  and  Incidentals. 
Editorial  Assistance. . . . . 

Quarterly  Issues . 

Reprints . 

Editorial  Board . 


Total  Quarterly  Office . 

Secretary’s  Office: 

Clerical  Assistance . 

Postage . 

Incidentals . 

Office  Equipment . 

Total  Secretary’s  Office . I  $  1,900.00 


Budget 

1939-1940 

1939- 

1940 

$34,000.00 

$16,924.99 

$  720.00 

$  720.00 

160.00 

180.23 

100.00 

100.00 

5.MS  00 

4,306.94 

100.00 

193-36 

105-35 

$  6,235.00 

$  5,605.87 

Treasurer’s  Office: 
Clerical  Assistance. 

Miscellaneous . 

Postage . 

Bond . 

Audit . 

Notary  Fees . 


$  960.00 

50.00 
365.00 
35.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$  3,011.13 


$  960.00 


General  Association: 

Traveling  Expenses . 

Printing . 

Annual  Meeting  Expenses. 
Miscellaneous . 


Total  General  Association. 


Inspection  and  Survey  Expenses: 

Honoraria  to  Inspectors  at  $40.00  per  day.  .1 
Traveling  Expenses,  etc . J 

Total  Inspection  and  Survey . 

Special  Studies 
General  Education  Board: 

Special  Certification  Study — 

Honoraria  at  $30.00  per  day . 

Typing,  Telegrams,  etc . 

Traveling  Expense . 

Special  Study  of  Preparation  of — 

Teachers — Liberal  Arts . 

Travel  Expense . 


Total  General  Education  Board 
Grand  Total — All  Expenses . . . . 


$  3,500.00 


$  3,500.00 


$  6,039.67 


$  6,039.67 


$  96748 

67973 

1,648.91 

207.55 


$  3,660.00 
1,710.33 


$  730.00 

238.4s 

10000 

6,263.36 

165.33 


$  7.486  94 


$  1,800.00 
>23SS 

44  59 


$  1,96814 


$  960.00 

33-30 
23S 
2S- 
100 
100. 


Total  Treasurer’s  Office .  $  1,500.00  $  1,476.36  $  i.4S3-30 


$  570.85 

67647 
1,333.40 
141.17 


J  3.503-67  S  2,630.89 


$  3,800.00 
i.4St-t7 


*  S.370.32  $  S.2S'-»7 
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NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  TEACHING  UNITS 


For  the  past  year  or  so  the  Commission 
on  Curricula  has  been  giving  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  the  drafting  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  new  teaching  units  for  the  high 
school.  So  far  two  such  units  have  been 
published.  These  are  “Civil  Service”  and 
“Why  Taxes?”  Now  three  additional 
units  are  about  ready  for  printing.  These 
are  to  be  styled  “How  We  Make  Up  Our 


Minds,”  “Youth  and  Employment,”  and 
“Government  in  Business.”  The  plans 
for  these  three  new  units  were  discussed 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  April  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Gaffney  of  the  New  Trier  High 
School,  Mr.  Eli  Foster  of  Tulsa,  and 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Kochane  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  record  of  their  remarks 
is  as  follows. — ^The  Editor. 


I.  MR.  GAFFNEY’S  DISCUSSION 


This  new  unit  on  “How  We  Make  Up 
Our  Minds”  has  been  prepared  by  two 
teachers  in  the  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  high 
school:  Miss  Fruitt  and  Miss  Smith.  The 
unit  differs  somewhat  from  the  other 
units.  Most  of  those  have  been  studies 
relating  to  matters  outside  the  pupil 
himself.  This  unit  is  more  of  an  intro- 
^tive  study,  by  the  pupil,  of  what  is 
going  on  in  his  own  mind.  Tulsa  is  using 
the  unit  in  the  twelfth  grade  and  it  has 
been  divided  into  three  chapters.  One  is 
the  force  of  the  immediate  environment, 
family  influence,  community  influence. 
Second,  forces  in  the  individual  himself ; 
(i)  those  that  hinder,  such  as  dread  and 
wishful  thinking,  and  (2)  those  that  aid, 
such  as  types  of  argument,  types  of  evi- 
ence,  reliable  sources  of  information, 
sufficient  data,  facts  and  assumptions. 
Then  the  third  section,  forces  in  society 
which  create  ways  of  thinking  in  the 
pupil,  such  as  public  opinion,  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  pressure  groups. 

I  will  only  take  the  first  of  the  three 
chapters  and  show  how  they  have  made 
their  approach.  This  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  how  they  approach  the  other  two. 

First  they  take  some  statement,  such 
as  this  one:  “John  L.  Lewis  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  radical,”  or  any  one  of  a  dozen  such 
statements  that  might  come  up,  and  try 
to  get  the  student  to  think  back  and  see 


why  that  particular  statement  was  made 
in  the  class,  where  he  got  the  idea, 
whether  it  has  come  from  the  family,  or 
was  heard  outside,  whether  he  has  tried 
to  check  it  with  evidence,  whether  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  prejudice.  Then  they 
spend  quite  a  little  time  on  the  question 
of  ideas  you  get  from  your  family,  and 
from  the  group  you  are  in.  One  tech¬ 
nique  that  is  finally  used,  which  seems  to 
me  rather  clever  and  would  immediately 
catch  the  interest  of  the  pupils,  is  that  of 
taking  forty  opinions,  rather  common 
opinions,  such  as  “Honesty  is  the  best 
policy”;  “Athletic  eligibility  is  impor¬ 
tant”;  “Beauty  is  not  important  for 
good  personality”;  “The  Dies  Commit¬ 
tee  has  accomplished  much”;  “Dancing 
should  be  included  in  schools.”  There 
are,  as  I  said,  about  forty  of  them. 
Then  they  have  made  up  a  chart  in 
which  the  pupil  first  tells  whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  this  opinion. 
After  he  has  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  agrees  or  disagrees  with  the  opinion, 
he  goes  back  and  studies  it  to  see  where 
he  got  the  ideas  to  cause  him  to  agree  or 
disagree,  under  the  following  headings: 
Was  it  from  the  home,  the  ideas  of  your 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  or  was 
it  from  your  church,  or  from  your  school, 
or  was  it  from  your  friends?  After  they 
have  studied  the  forty  random  opinions 
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that  are  more  or  less  current  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  decided  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree,  then  try  to  study 
where  they  got  the  material  for  that 
agreement  or  disagreement,  and  then 
they  have  a  pretty  good  background  for 
seeing  that  sometimes  you  make  up  your 
mind  and  think  and  act  not  because  of 
any  evidence,  not  because  of  any  real 
thought  on  the  subject,  but  simply  from 
the  ideas  which  have  come  to  you  from 
your  environment. 

As  I  have  presented  it,  perhaps  I  have 
indicated  that  this  is  shown  as  undesir¬ 


able.  That  isn’t  implied  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  they  point  out  that  some¬ 
times  it  is  desirable  and  very  important 
that  you  build  up  a  background  in  this 
way.  But  the  stress  of  this  unit  is  on  the 
point  that  if  you  are  going  to  think  in 
certain  lines,  or  act  along  certain  lines, 
you  should  go  back  and  study  the  ha^s 
on  which  your  thinking  is  based,  and  on 
which  you  are  acting.  So  this  unit  is 
rather  different  from  any  of  the  others  in 
the  way  it  attacks  its  problems  and  in 
the  appeal  it  makes  to  the  pupil. 


II.  MR.  FOSTER’S  DISCUSSION 


This  unit  “Youth  and  Employment”  is 
also  being  used  in  the  twelfth  grade  of 
the  Tulsa  High  School.  The  first  part  of 
it  is  an  introduction  address  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  designed  to  motivate  the  student’s 
interest  in  his  own  particular  problems. 

Here  are  one  or  two  statements  found 
in  the  first  paragraph:  The  problems  of 
what  I  can  do?  What  shall  I  do?  What 
is  my  place  in  the  economic  world,  and 
how  can  I  find  it?  What  problems  will  I 
have  to  face,  and  how  can  I  best  prepare 
to  meet  them?  Those  are  important 
problems  to  practically  all  boys  and  girls 
in  high  school,  or  immediately  after  leav¬ 
ing  school. 

Then  there  is  a  section  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  sets  up  a  technique  for 
making  a  preliminary  survey  covering 
the  interests  of  the  students  in  the  class, 
and  the  possibilities  for  following  those 
interests  in  the  community  to  the  end 
that  employment  may  result.  Another 
section  deals  with  youth’s  place  in  the 
economic  world.  All  are  designed  to  set 
up  or  create  a  mental  set  which  may 
promote  a  study  of  the  particular  unit. 

Then  there  are  the  objectives  of  the 
unit.  I  shall  read  only  one  of  them.  “To 
make  students  aware  of  the  problems 
facing  them  in  the  economic  world,  and 


have  some  possible  means  of  solving 
them.”  The  method  of  presentation  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  a  text  book  which  deals 
with  actual  youth  problems,  personal 
and  social,  with  descriptions  of  real  busi¬ 
ness,  with  professional  and  industrial 
enterprises  which  offer  possibilities  for 
employment  to  youth  and  which  will 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
what  will  be  exepected  of  boys  and  girls 
as  working  adults  in  a  democracy. 

The  materials  will  include  surveys  of 
various  enterprises,  with  possibilities  for 
gainful  employment,  possibilities  of  new 
fields  of  work  through  discovery  and  in¬ 
vention,  and  the  best  means  of  becoming 
a  productive  citizen  in  a  democracy.  I 
shall  read  just  one  paragraph  of  the 
contents.  It  is  as  follows: 

“Youth’s  place  in  the  economic  world. 
Opportunities  for  employment.  Prepara¬ 
tion  for  employment.  Gaining  admission 
to  employment.  Anticipating  new  fields 
which  may  open  up  for  future  employ¬ 
ment.  Suggestions  for  field  trips  to  make 
actual  acquaintances  with  various  types 
of  employment  offered  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Evaluation  of  t3rpes  of  employment 
with  reference  to  individual  choice. 
Ability  and  possibility  for  students. 
Sources  of  materials  and  information.” 
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III.  MRS.  KOEHANE’S  DISCUSSION 


In  planning  this  series  of  units  in  the 
social  studies,  it  seems  to  me  the  North 
Central  Association  committee  has  made 
a  certain  very  interesting  and  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  about  facts  and  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  all  accustomed  to 
hearing  information,  or  any  informa¬ 
tional  material  decried  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  as  mere  facts,  and  people  can  point 
out  without  difficulty  that  many  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  customarily  taught 
in  social  science  courses  are  mere  facts. 
They  will  say,  for  instance:  “Why 
should  the  students  learn  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  was  founded  in 
1789;  that  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  for  war  purposes  is  about  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  this  year;  or  that 
there  are  something  like  six  hundred 
fifty  thousand  employees  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  United  States?  They  say 
these  facts  change  from  year  to  year 
and  if  the  students  do  learn  them  this 
year,  they  will  be  different  next  year; 
and  anyhow,  one  can  always  look  them 
up  in  the  World  Almanac  in  five  min¬ 
utes.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that 
point  of  view,  but  sometimes  it  is  not 
brought  out  that  other  ends  to  be  sought 
require  certain  facts  and  certain  infor¬ 
mation  in  order  to  teach  them.  These 
same  people  will  often  tell  us  the  impor¬ 
tant  outcomings  of  the  social  studies 
courses  should  be  attitudes  and  skills 
and  understanding  of  the  world  around 
them.  We  might  agree  with  that,  and 
yet  ask,  “How  are  you  going  to  teach 
those  things  unless  you  teach  them  by 
means  of  facts  and  information?” 

In  preparing  this  set  of  units  the 
committee  realizes  that  it  is  important 
to  teach  other  things  than  mere  facts, 
but  you  have  to  have  facts  and  mate¬ 
rials  with  which  to  teach  those  things. 
So  in  planning  this  material  on  “Govern¬ 
ment  in  Business,”  it  seems  to  me  there 


are  three  ends  to  keep  in  mind,  and  these 
I  hope  to  bring  out  by  means  of  the 
information  and  facts  given.  The  first, 
of  course,  is  the  understanding,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  this  case,  understanding  the 
problems  of  governmental  administra¬ 
tion. 

We  live  in  a  country,  and  world,  for 
that  matter,  where  the  sphere  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  constantly  increasing.  We  may 
like  it  or  not  like  it,  but  we  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact.  Now,  is  that  in¬ 
creased  sphere  going  to  be  for  the  public 
welfare?  Is  it  going  to  be  efficient,  or 
wasteful  and  extravagant  and  inefficient 
and,  in  the  end,  reduce  the  standards  of 
living  and  the  standards  of  happiness 
and  welfare  of  the  people? 

That  depends  on  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
mental  administration  we  have,  and  when 
we  take  up  the  business  administration, 
we  find  an  excellent  example  of  what 
good  governmental  administration  is, 
and  what  bad  governmental  administra¬ 
tion  is,  and  what  makes  it. 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples.  We 
know  that  in  every  government  we  have 
the  problem  of  merit  versus  pull.  Take 
the  enterprise  such  as  the  Post  Office. 
There  you  see  the  difference  clearly. 
What  you  see  is  the  difference  between  a 
competent  agency  and  an  incompetent 
agency.  Take  the  example  of  a  water 
supply.  There  you  have  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  need  of  having  people 
of  experience  and  not  just  people  who 
know  when  and  how  to  ring  doorbells 
and  collect  votes.  Such  a  person  would 
surely  be  a  very  great  loss,  not  only  in 
salary  but  in  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 
That  point  should  be  brought  out  very 
well  in  this  particular  unit.  Then  there 
are  other  points  which  are  quite  as  fun¬ 
damental  as  that. 

The  question  is  brought  up,  “How  far 
can  government  go  efficiently  and  well 
in  assuming  new  services?”  Is  there  a 
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limit?  Can  the  government  take  up  any 
kind  of  service,  or  are  there  certain 
things  the  government  cannot  do?  Take, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  pressure 
groups.  We  all  know  when  government 
undertakes  any  new  activity  you  have  a 
group  of  ijeople  on  one  side  urging  them 
to  take  up  more  new  activities,  and  on 
the  other  side  fewer  activities.  Suppose 
the  government  goes  into  the  business  of 
electric  lights.  There  will  be  a  group  of 
employees  who  will  want  to  work  certain 
hours,  with  better  wages  in  that  field, 
and  a  group  of  people  who  will  want 
to  cut  down  the  service.  What  does  that 
mean  in  terms  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
enterprise?  Does  it  mean  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  things  that  cannot  or  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  the  government  at  a.11? 

The  second  object  of  this  unit,  after 
understanding,  should  be  gaining  new 
skill.  And  the  most  important  skill  here 
j)erhaps  is  the  very  fundamental  one  of 
sifting  evidence  and  weighing  argu¬ 
ments;  of  finding  out  the  real  facts.  We 
surely  could  not  get  anything  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  that,  or  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  it  than  with  such  a  highly 
controversial  subject.  There  is  no  field 
more  crowded  with  propaganda  than  this 
one.  The  very  titles  of  the  books  one 
reads  tell  it.  There  is  an  old  classic. 
Why  and  Where  Government  Owner¬ 
ships  Failed,  and  it  is  not  very  hard  to 
tell  a  person’s  point  of  view  from  it. 
There  is  another  called  The  Great  De¬ 
lusion.  The  sub-head  is  “Government 
Experimenting  in  Business.”  There  are 
those  who  advocate  the  other  side,  and 
they  have  put  out  a  great  many  pam¬ 
phlets  and  monthly  magazines  in  which 
the  good  effects  and  the  virtues  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  compared  with  private  busi¬ 
ness  are  emphasized.  There  is  a  book 
T.N.T.,  by  T.  S.  Harding,  which  takes 
very  violent  exception  to  all  of  this. 
Again,  there  are  those  who  say  govern¬ 
ment  is  far  more  efficient  in  almost  every 
case  than  private  business.  How  then  are 


we  going  to  decide  which  points  are  right, 
and  which  are  exaggerated,  or  preju¬ 
diced?  The  committee  certainly  has  ma¬ 
terial  going  far  back  in  this  particular 
field. 

The  third  point  I  should  hope  to  get 
across  in  this  unit  would  be  the  attitudes 
and  objectives  of  the  controversial  sub¬ 
jects,  not  jumping  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  not  saying,  “I  will  find  all  the 
facts  to  support  government  in  business, 
or  all  the  facts  to  support  the  bad  or 
evil  of  it,”  but  rather,  the  student’s  at¬ 
titude  of  finding  out  what  the  actual 
situation  is,  what  the  problems  are,  and 
what  should  be  done  in  order  to  make 
government  in  business  as  good  and  as 
harmless  as  possible. 

In  order  to  bring  out  these  three  ob¬ 
jectives,  examples  should  be  used.  I 
should  suggest,  first,  taking  examples 
from  municipal  enterprises.  The  water 
supply  system  is  a  common  example 
every  student  can  parallel  to  his  own 
situation.  Very  few  people  object  to  the 
government  selling  water  and  controlling 
the  water  supply.  The  public  welfare  is 
considered  too  important  to  have  it  left 
as  a  private  enterprise  and  monopoly. 

The  second  suggested  illustration 
would  be  the  government  in  municipal 
operation  of  electrical  enterprises.  Here, 
of  course,  you  have  a  competitive  field. 

Then  an  example  might  be  taken  from 
a  state  enterprise,  which  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  in  a  different  way.  Such  things  as 
prison  industries  are  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  of  government  enterprise,  but 
they  are  also  confusing  because  they  are 
not  taken  up  in  order  to  make  money 
but  in  order  to  employ  the  prisoners.  Of 
course  the  result  is  a  very  inefficient  sys¬ 
tem  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  study. 

For  national  examples,  one  might  take 
the  Post  Office  and  probably  some  of 
the  enterprises  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone.  It  is  not  very  commonly  known 
that  the  United  States  Government  owns 
stores,  a  steamship  line,  and  many  other 
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definite  business  agencies.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  completely  separate  from  the 
ordinary  government  management.  They 
are  run  by  a  private  corporation,  which 
is  organized  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government.  But  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  that  of  a  private  corporation. 
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and  it  makes  an  interesting  model  for 
others. 

Finally,  there  might  be  some  examples 
of  special  authority,  such  as  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority,  which  is  not  mu¬ 
nicipal,  state,  or  national  government, 
but  is  particularly  constituted  for  that 
job. 
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I.  AS  VIEWED  BY  THOSE  SURVEYED 
J.  Cayce  Morrison 
State  Department  0/  Education,  Albany 


“Now  it  can  be  told.”  For  five  years, 
New  York  State  has  passed  progressively 
through  the  throes  of  anticipating,  ex¬ 
periencing  and  studying  the  results  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  surveys  that 
has  yet  been  made  of  American  Educa¬ 
tion.  While  it  is  still  too  soon  to  accu¬ 
rately  assess  the  outcomes  of  the  In¬ 
quiry,  that  it  was  made  at  a  strategic 
time  and  that  it  dared  to  examine  educa¬ 
tion  against  the  whole  background  of 
American  life  are  self-evident  conclu¬ 
sions. 

In  proposing  to  discuss  the  Regents’ 
Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of 
Public  Education  in  New  York  State 
I  have  drawn  freely  upon  the  reports  of 
authorized  committees  of  our  State  edu¬ 
cational  associations  and  published  state¬ 
ments  of  New  York  school  officials. 
Chiefly,  however,  this  paper  summarizes 
my  own  observations  and  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  either  in  the  State  Education 
Department  or  in  the  State  at  large. 

To  understand  New  York’s  reaction 
to  the  Inquiry  one  needs  to  visualize  the 
setting  in  which  it  was  launched.  Prior 
to  beginning  the  survey  in  1936,  New 
York  had  passed  through  20  years  of 
unprecedented  educational  expansion. 
Teachers’  salaries  were  recognized  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  State.  Salary  sched¬ 
ules  were  mandated.  A  new  and  generous 
retirement  system  was  inaugurated.  The 
curriculum  was  expanded.  Medical  in¬ 
spection,  health  service  and  physical  ed¬ 
ucation  were  made  compulsory.  Voca- 

*  Th^r  two  were  rteliverert  before  a 

Joint  meeting  of  the  three  Commissions  of  the 
Association  on  April  4,  1940. — The  Editor. 


tional  education  made  great  gains. 
There  was  expansion  of  instruction  in 
the  creative  or  fine  arts.  The  concept 
of  social  education  made  headway.  High 
school  registration  increased  nearly  300 
per  cent.  Transportation  was  provided 
for  all  children  beyond  reasonable  walk¬ 
ing  distance  from  high  school.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  centralizing  rural  schools  was 
inaugurated  and  pushed  steadily.  The 
enrollment  of  State  supported  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  quadrupled 
and  the  State  embarked  upon  a  program 
or  rehabilitation  of  plants  and  moderni¬ 
zation  of  program.  Everywhere  there 
was  new  building  construction  to  house 
the  new  program.  Each  of  these  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  simpler  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  an  earlier  generation  excited  in 
many  minds  misgivings,  generated 
doubts  and  provided  opportunity  for 
mistakes  both  in  judgment  and  practice. 

The  measure  of  all  this  ferment  was 
the  mounting  curve  in  the  total  cost  of 
education.  In  1915,  the  total  cost  of 
public  education  in  New  York  State  was 
$71,000,000;  in  1920,  $108,000,000; 
and  in  1930,  $391,000,000. 

The  crux  of  the  issue,  however,  lay  in 
the  factor  of  state  aid  to  schools.  In 
1919,  the  state  bore  only  8.04  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  public  education. 
But  with  the  increased  state  quotas  for 
teachers  established  in  1919  and  1920 
and  with  the  adoption  of  the  Mort  plan  ‘ 
for  distributing  state  aid  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  aggregate  days  attendance 
the  state’s  share  of  the  cost  of  public 
education  increased  to  34.46  per  cent  in 
1935.  In  brief  the  State’s  share  of  public 
2  New  York  Education  Law,  Section  491. 
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school  costs  mounted  from  $7,000,000  in 
1919  to  $113,000,000  in  1935.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  this  just  happened; 
nor  that  the  successive  gains  were  made 
without  misgivings.  But  there  was  a 
driving  force  back  of  this  movement  that 
held  against  all  odds  far  beyond  the 
fatal  days  of  1929.  The  crisis  came  in 
1932- 

In  September  1932,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  was  confronted  with  budget 
estimates  totaling  approximately  $300,- 
000,000  of  which  about  $110,000,000 
was  for  public  schools.  At  the  same  time 
decreased  State  revenues  indicated  a 
probable  deficit  of  $80,000,000.  Facing 
such  a  situation  it  was  natural  that  the 
Governor  and  his  fiscal  advisers  should 
question  whether  the  public  schools 
might  not  absorb  a  fair  share  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  public  income,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  large  increase  in  State  aid 
to  schools  during  the  preceding  ten 
years.  Suggestions  were  freely  made  that 
State  aid  might  be  cut  from  25  to  50 
per  cent. 

After  much  discussion  the  Governor 
recommended  that  the  State  aid  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  previous  year’s  level  which 
amounted  to  a  reduction  of  approxi¬ 
mate  10  per  cent  from  the  statutory  pro¬ 
vision.  The  Legislature  enacted  the 
requisite  legislation.  Immediately,  local 
boards  of  education  were  confronted  not 
only  with  decreased  income  from  local 
taxation  but  also  with  lesser  income  from 
the  State.  Because  of  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  state  aid  on  the  basis  of  need, 
this  measure  was  especially  hard  on 
poorer  cities  and  school  districts.  Nat¬ 
urally,  boards  were  confronted  with  re¬ 
ducing  educational  programs,  or  asking 
for  increased  local  taxation,  or  both. 

As  these  alternatives  were  faced,  the 
people  began  to  question  whether  the 
reduction  in  state  aid  was  the  wiser 
means  of  meeting  the  problem.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  turn,  the  Governor  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  45  citizens  to 
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study  the  whole  question  of  state  aid 
to  schools.^  This  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  full  statutory  provision 
should  be  restored.  A  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  in  1934  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  effective;  but  this  action  did 
not  end  the  struggle. 

At  the  next  regular  session,  those  op¬ 
posed  to  public  education  costs,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  Legislature  author¬ 
ize  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
study  the  whole  problem  of  state  aid  to 
the  local  subdivisions  of  the  state. 
Known  as  the  McAneny  Commission, 
this  also  recommended  that  the  basic 
provisions  for  the  apportionment  of 
State  funds  to  schools  should  be  con¬ 
tinued.*  The  reports  of  both  of  these 
committees  were  victories  for  the  forces 
supporting  public  education. 

With  the  latter  report,  the  problem 
for  the  time  being  at  least  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Legislature  to  the  Board 
of  Regents.  From  1925  to  1935  the  Re¬ 
gents  had  been  subjected  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  pressures  of  those  who  wanted 
more  and  better  public  education  and 
those  convinced  that  the  cost  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  somehow  be  decreased.  Con¬ 
fronted  with  this  dilemma  the  Regents 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  a  sweep¬ 
ing  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  public  edu¬ 
cation. 

Presumably,  the  Regents’  basis  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  resolve  the  conflict  between 
those  who  would  reduce  the  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  those  who  would  continue  to 
expand  the  educational  program.  Early 
in  their  deliberations  they  realized  that 
thev  could  not  very  well  explore  costs 
without  considering  the  character  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Looking  further,  the  Regents 
sought,  apparently,  for  a  judicial  de¬ 
termination  of  the  issue.  This  led  them 
to  consider  the  possibilities  of  having 

1  The  r.ove'’n''r’»  Committee  on  the  Costs  of 
Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1933. 

•-  Rrfin't  ot  tkr  /Vew  I'or^  Staff  Commission  on 
Stale  Aid  to  Municipal  Subdivisions,  Legislative 
Document  (1936)  No.  58,  pp.  15-20,  117-21. 
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the  inquiry  made  by  persons  or  agencies 
not  engaged  in  education  or  at  least  not 
committed  to  the  program  as  developed 
in  New  York  State.  The  outcome  of 
these  deliberations  is  seen  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  Director  of  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  in  New  York  to 
bead  the  Inquiry;  the  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  Service  of  Chicago  to  make  the 
study  of  school  costs;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  staff  with  a  few  exceptions 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  all  those 
selected,  none  had  had  any  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  educational  program  of 
New  York  State. 

To  assess  the  reaction  of  the  school 
people  to  the  Inquiry  one  must  gauge 
their  attitude  at  the  beginning.  The  large 
measure  of  state  aid  had  been  gained 
and  held  only  through  a  long  and  per¬ 
sistent  effort.  The  maintenance  of  the 
major  educational  reforms  such  as  cen¬ 
tralization  of  rural  schools  depended 
upon  maintaining  state  aid  at  the  statu¬ 
tory  levels.  In  the  legislature,  the  forces 
supporting  public  education  had  emerged 
triumphant.  In  view  of  these  legislative 
decisions,  the  school  people  asked,  nat¬ 
urally,  why  the  Board  of  Regents  should 
plunge  the  state  school  system  into  an¬ 
other  investigation.  Had  we  not  been 
subjected  to  a  decade  of  investigation? 
With  the  passing  of  the  depression,  had 
not  the  time  come  for  another  period  of 
constructive  building?  The  Inquiry 
faced,  if  not  a  skeptical,  at  least  a  ques¬ 
tioning  school  staff.^ 

The  Inquiry  was  organized,  was 
housed  in  the  State  Education  Building, 
developed  its  plan  of  work,  and  had 
largely  completed  its  investigations  be¬ 
fore  it  sought  a  joint  conference  with  the 
Commissioner  and  his  staff.  To  be  sure, 
the  Director  reported  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  before  he  got  his  inquiries  under 
way,  and  the  heads  of  the  several  divi- 

1  “Off  on  the  Wrong  Foot”  (Editorial),  Nev 
York  State  Education,  XXIII  (March,  1936), 
47*. 


sions  of  the  Inquiry  consulted  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Education  Department  staff. 
Also,  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association  was  invited  to  sit  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity  with  those  responsible 
for  the  study  of  teacher  education.  But 
it  is  essentially  true  that  there  was  no 
meeting  of  minds  of  the  Inquiry  staff 
with  those  who  had  been  responsible  for 
developing  the  educational  program  in 
New  York  State  and  who  from  neces¬ 
sity  would  have  to  carry  the  burden  of 
putting  the  Inquiry’s  recommendations 
into  effect.  It  would  not  suggest  that  this 
approach  was  a  basic  weakness  of  the 
Inquiry’s  procedure,  but  I  think  it  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  of  the  skepticism  that 
has  appeared  in  the  reactions  to  the  re¬ 
port. 

Another  phase  of  the  Inquiry’s  work 
that  has  been  much  discussed  was  the 
method  of  releasing  its  report.  As  each 
volume  was  released  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  news  release  that  played  up  the 
weaknesses  in  the  New  York  school  sys¬ 
tem.  Since  the  release  reached  the  public, 
usually  several  days  before  the  accom¬ 
panying  volume  reached  the  local  school 
officials,  superintendents  were  bom¬ 
barded  with  questions  concerning,  a  re¬ 
port  they  had  not  seen.  The  effect  was 
bad;  and  the  resentment  engendered 
still  lingers.  So  much  for  the  negative 
side. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Inquiry  staff 
was  well  received.  The  attitudes  of  staff 
members,  their  contacts  with  schools, 
and  their  methods  of  investigation  were 
generally  approved.  This  in  itself  did 
much  to  counteract  the  negative  reac¬ 
tions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  organizing  the  Inquiry,  directors 
were  appointed  for  six  major  divisions, 
namely,  elementary  education,  secondary 
education,  higher  education,  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation,  organization  and  finance,  and 
State  Education  Department.  The  origi¬ 
nal  announcement  of  the  report  included 
one  summary  volume  and  ten  support- 
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ing  volumes.  The  latter  did  not  include 
any  report  on  elementary  or  higher  edu- 
ation.  Their  omission  was  the  subject 
of  statewide  speculation,  which  focused 
at  one  time  in  the  charge  that  the  Direc¬ 
tor  was  trying  to  suppress  valuable  find¬ 
ings. 

Later,  however,  the  volume  on  ele¬ 
mentary  education  was  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  on  the  authority  of  its  author; 
and  the  State  appears  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  Inquiry’s  decision  as  to  which 
of  its  109  documents  or  manuscripts 
should  be  released  for  publication. 

Before  undertaking  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  report,  it  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  still  a  widespread  feeling 
that  the  Inquiry  would  have  been  more 
effective  if  it  bad  taken  the  trouble  to 
point  out  more  specifically,  the  good 
features  of  the  New  York  State  school 
system  on  which  it  proposed  to  have  us 
build.  It  did  do  this  in  part  and  quite 
effectively  in  certain  instances  such  as  in 
its  recommendations  for  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  school  districts.  That  it  gave  the 
impression  of  having  ignored  much  that 
was  good  has  tended  to  retard  accep>- 
tance  of  the  Inquiry’s  recommendations. 

The  Inquiry’s  report  has  been  given 
wide  publicity  through  the  press  and  in 
public  address.  It  has  formed  the  basis 
of  study  with  many  groups,  and  has  been 
critically  appraised  in  committee  reports 
published  by  three  responsible  associa¬ 
tions,  namely,  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  Elementary  Principals,^  the 
Associated  Academic  Principals,*  and 
the  State  Teachers  Association.® 

Because  of  the  long  drawn  struggle  in 
New  York  over  the  financial  support  of 
schools,  particularly  as  affected  by  state- 
aid,  the  school  people  were  particularly 

>  An  Analysis  of  Dr.  Brueckner’s  Report,  Bul¬ 
letin  VII,  New  York  State  Association  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals,  1930.  >6  pp. 

t  An  Inquiry  into  the  Regents’  Inquiry,  As¬ 
sociated  Academic  Principals,  1939,  8  pp. 

siVAfft  D'd  tkr  Regents  Inqu'ry  Find,  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association,  1939,  23  pp. 
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sensitive  to  the  Inquiry’s  treatment  of 
this  issue.  While  the  Inquiry  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  State  should  continue 
to  bear  about  one-third  of  the  total  cost 
of  public  education,  and  pronounced  the 
system  of  state  aid  generally  sound,  un¬ 
fortunately  the  published  reports  gave 
four  interpretations  of  the  relation  of 
cost  and  character  of  education.  The 
discussion,  however,  centered  chiefly  on 
the  treatment  of  this  subject  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  volume  which  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows,  “.  .  .  though  cost  and  quality  are 
related,  there  are  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  divergencies  from  the  broad  trend 
of  relationship.  .  .  .  Some  communities 
are  among  the  highest  in  educational  ex¬ 
penditures  and  among  the  lowest  in  edu¬ 
cational  accomplishment.” 

To  this  conclusion  the  State  Teachers 
Association  replied  as  follows: 

An  examination  of  the  data, . .  .  shows  that 
only  one  small  district  was  found  to  be  high¬ 
est  in  expenditures  and  lowest  in  quality,  that 
small  unsatisfactory  districts  account  for  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  high  cost  distiicts  with  average 
or  below  average  results,  that  only  one  of  the 
average  expenditure  districts  achieved  highest 
quality,  and  that  none  of  the  districts  below 
average  in  expenditure  was  highest  in  quality.'* 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  Inquiry 
made  intensive  studies  into  the  character 
of  the  educational  program  in  only  about 
50  schools  and  in  fewer  districts,  their 
conclusion  is  seen  to  rest  on  a  rather 
tenuous  foundation.  The  only  investiga¬ 
tion  reaching  beyond  the  examination  of 
these  50  schools  which  might  contribute 
to  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations 
of  character  and  cost  of  education  was 
that  of  Mailer,  which  led  to  a  different 
interpretation: 

The  positive  correlation  between  the  average 
expenditures  and  educational  progress  b  of 
great  significance.  .  .  .  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  more  a  community  spends  on  edu- 

♦  The  Regents’  Inquiry  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Teachers  Association,  What  Did  the 
Regents  Inquiry  Find?  p.  19. 
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cation,  the  more  it  attains  in  rate  of  progress 
and  achievement.^ 

Admittedly,  in  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  effect  of  exp>enditure  on  the 
character  of  the  educational  program, 
the  Inquiry  was  dealing  with  a  difficult 
issue.  No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  thesis 
that  high  expenditure  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  guarantee  a  high  quality.  If  the 
Inquiry  had  pointed  out  that  its  nega¬ 
tive  conclusion  was  supported  almost 
entirely  by  data  from  small  districts  that 
ought  not  to  continue,  it  would  have 
made  a  genuine  contribution.  But  to 
make  a  sweeping  generalization,  not  ade¬ 
quately  supported  by  its  own  data,  on 
the  most  crucial  issue  confronting  public 
education  contributed  to  discrediting  the 
report. 

The  Inquiry  analyzed  at  length  cer¬ 
tain  major  economies  that  might  be 
made  and  the  cost  of  certain  extensions 
or  improvements  which  it  recommended. 
Then  it  naively  discovered  that  the  two 
sets  of  figures  almost  canceled  each 
other.  But  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  opponents  saw  only  the  total  figure 
that  could  be  saved  and  ignored  all  the 
proposed  improvements.  This  reaction 
could  be  overcome,  but  analysis  of  the 
probable  costs  of  extended  or  improved 
services  raises  some  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Inquiry’s  estimates. 

For  instance,  the  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  points  out  that  the  Inquiry 
found  the  average  per  pupil  cost  in  “the 
best  schools  to  be  $i86  a  year”  but 
ignores  the  possibility  that  to  bring  the 
low  and  average  quality  schools  up  to 
this  high  level  “might  cost  New  York 
State  $85,000,000  a  year  more.* 

One  of  the  significant  economies  pro¬ 
posed  involved  the  saving  of  nearly  $25- 
000,000  a  year  through  increasing  class 
size  to  30.  A  careful  reading  of  the  treat- 

1  J.  B.  Mallfr,  Scknol  and  Community,  p.  3*7. 
Report  of  the  Reaents’  Inquiry.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939. 

2  What  Did  the  Regents  Inquiry  Find?  op.  cit., 
p.  19. 


ment  of  this  issue  discloses  that  the  In¬ 
quiry  must  have  been  thinking  of  a 
pupil-teacher  ratio  rather  than  class  size 
and  ignored  the  fact  that  however  rural 
New  York  may  be  redistricted,  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
to  maintain  many  small  schools.  The 
issue  is  not  as  simple  as  the  Inquiry’s 
treatment  would  lead  many  to  believe. 

Turning  to  the  character  of  education, 
the  State  Teachers  Association  listed  as 
debatable  the  following  propxisals  of  the 
Inquiry: 

1.  To  end  elementary  education  with  the 
sixth  grade  in  all  schools. 

2.  To  include  “general  vocational  education” 
in  the  program  of  all  high  schools. 

3.  To  postpone  all  technical  courses  to  the 
post  high  school  period  regardless  of  the  “in¬ 
dividual  differences  among  youths.” 

4.  To  authorize  normal  schools  to  exercise 
supervision  over  public  schools. 

5.  To  establish  a  state  system  of  competitive 
examinations  for  the  selection  and  promotion 
of  all  teachers  in  the  State. 

6.  To  abolish  the  Regents’  examinations  and 
diplomas. 

7.  To  mandate  the  retirement  of  all  teachers 
at  the  age  of  65. 

8.  To  make  every  teacher’s  right  to  teach 
subject  to  periodic  review. 

Q.  To  substitute  “number  of  pupils  belong¬ 
ing”  for  “average  daily  attendance”  in  the  for¬ 
mula  for  apportioning  state  aid. 

10.  To  empower  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  to  review  local  school  budgets. 

11.  To  forbid  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  or  the  incorporation  of  “any  addi¬ 
tional  arts  colleges  or  universities. 

12.  To  restrict  the  public  support  of  adult 
education.* 

Similarly,  the  Associated  Academic 
Principals  prepared  a  list  of  the  In¬ 
quiry’s  recommendations  which  the  As¬ 
sociation  considers  debatable.  In  as  far 
as  they  pertain  to  the  secondary  field 
this  list  parallels  rather  closely  those 
listed  by  the  State  Teachers  Association. 
However,  the  Associated  Academic  Prin¬ 
cipals  displayed  a  more  receptive  atti¬ 
tude  toward  those  issues  which  they 
deem  to  be  debatable. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  8,  12-16,  22. 
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The  Associated  Academic  Principals 
would  retain  the  Regents  examinations 
making  entrance  to  the  examination  op¬ 
tional  for  all  qualified  pupils  interested 
to  prepare  for  college  entrance  and  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  State  should  discontinue 
the  Regents’  diploma  for  high  school 
graduation. 

The  Academic  Principals  explored 
briefly  the  recommendation  for  a  “com¬ 
plete  reorganization  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  end  that  present  subjects, 
as  such,  be  discontinued,”  and  finally 
leaves  the  proposal  an  open  question  for 
further  study. 

With  reference  to  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Academic  Principals  ask 
whether  the  Inquiry  would  postpone 
homemaking,  shorthand  and  vocational 
agriculture  to  the  post  high  school  pe¬ 
riod  and  assuming  an  affirmative  answer, 
disagrees,  on  the  ground  that  vocational 
and  technical  courses  “should  begin  when 
the  pupil  is  judged  to  be  ready  ...  re¬ 
gardless  of  grade.”  But  the  committee 
goes  further  and  suggests  “that  the  State 
could  well  afford  to  waive  the  compara¬ 
tively  slight  financial  benefit  derived 
under  this  law  in  order  that  individual 
schools  may  develop  well  integrated  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational  education.” 

The  Associated  Academic  Principals 
direct  their  chief  criticism  toward  the 
Inquiry’s  recommendations  on  higher 
education: 

Amend  the  law  to  limit  rigorously  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  further  independent,  general 
arts  colleges  and  universities.  Appropriate  no 
state  funds  for  the  establishment  of  any  state¬ 
wide  system  of  junior  colleges,  or  of  a  state 
university,  and  authorize  no  city,  county,  or 
other  area  to  set  up  new  liberal  arts  colleges. 
Double  the  number  of  competitive  state  schol¬ 
arships  . . .  raising  the  number  to  six  thousand 
and  increase  the  stipend  from  $ioo  ...  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  tuition  of  each 
scholarship  winner  in  any  college  in  the  State 
he  may  select,  but  not  to  exceed  $300  .... 

Authorize  local  school  authorities  to  finance 
competitive  scholarships  for  not  more  than 
S%  of  the  graduating  high  school  class  .... 


In  other  words,  rely  on  the  New  York  State 
scholarship  system,  not  on  the  western  public 
university  system,  for  the  realization  of  greater 
educational  opportunity  at  the  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  level. 1 

The  committee  estimates  that  the  total 
annual  cost  of  this  proposal  if  made  fully 
effective  would  be  $5,500,000;  and  adds, 
“If  a  scholarship  plan  of  this  magnitude 
is  needed  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  the 
Inquiry  .  .  .”  the  money  “would  go  a 
long  way  toward  supporting  a  state  uni¬ 
versity.”  The  committee  questions  the 
finality  with  which  the  Inquiry  disposes 
for  all  time  of  the  question  of  junior  col¬ 
leges,  or  of  a  publicly  supported  state 
university.- 

On  certain  recommendations,  the  State 
Teachers  Association  and  Associated 
Academic  Principals  are  not  in  agree¬ 
ment.  The  latter  approve  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  secondary  education  be¬ 
gin  with  the  seventh  grade  but  would 
promote  such  reorganization  of  grades 
7-9  through  a  differential  in  state  aid 
rather  than  through  mandatory  legisla¬ 
tion.  They  would  make  the  granting  of 
such  aid  dependent  on  approval  of  the 
school’s  program  by  the  State  Education 
Department. 

On  the  issue  of  the  articulation  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  the 
State  Teachers  Association  questions 
“ending  elementary  education  with  the 
sixth  grade  and  beginning  secondary 
education  with  the  seventh  year  as  a 
general  policy. . . .  Such  matters  of  arbi¬ 
trary  organization  should  be  left  to  local 
communities,  and  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  appropriate  curricula  and  methods 
of  instruction  for  children  with  varying 
needs  and  abilities.* 

Note  has  been  made  of  the  proposal 

1  Education  for  American  Life,  pp.  50-60.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Regents’  Inquiry.  New  York:  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Regents’  Inquiry,  op.  cit., 
pp.  7-8. 

»  What  did  the  Regents  Inquiry  Find,  op.  cit., 

p,  8. 
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by  the  Associated  Academic  Principals 
to  consider  waiving  “the  comparatively 
slight  financial  benefit  derived”  from  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  “in  order  that  indi¬ 
vidual  schools  may  develop  well  inte¬ 
grated  programs  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  State  Teachers  Association 
“considers  the  proposal  to  include  gen¬ 
eral  vocational  education  in  every  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school  too  debatable  for 
them  to  take  a  positive  stand  for  or 
against  it.”  ^ 

It  is  significant  I  believe  that  neither 
of  these  two  strong  associations  has 
turned  thumbs  down  on  essential  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Inquiry.  Rather  they 
have  questioned,  proposed  further  con¬ 
sideration,  or  listed  as  debatable  those 
recommendations  with  which  they  do  not 
agree. 

Both  associations  approved  the  In¬ 
quiry’s  recommendations 

a.  That  the  Regents  examinations  and  Re¬ 
gents  diploma  should  not  be  obligatory  for 
promotion  and  graduation. 

b.  That  courses  of  study  should  be  reor¬ 
ganized  to  conform  to  the  conditions  of  life 
and  work. 

c.  That  the  school  should  supervise  unem¬ 
ployed  out-of-school  young  people  between 
sixteen  and  eighteen. 

d.  That  new  courses  should  be  added  beyond 
the  twelfth  year. 

e.  That  increased  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  physical  and  mental  health. 

/.  That  more  adequate  means  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  higher  education  of  youth  who 
are  capable  but  who  lack  the  financial  resources 
to  attend  college  or  university. 

There  were  of  course  many  reactions 
to  the  Inquiry’s  report  which  are  not 
included  in  the  committee  reports  that 
constitute  the  basis  of  this  paper.  Prob¬ 
ably,  the  most  significant  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Inquiry  was  that  calling  for 
a  redistricting  of  the  State  along  the 
lines  pursued  in  the  State’s  program  of 
centralization.  The  report  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  State  Commission  em¬ 
powered  to  redistrict  the  State.  Most  of 

i  Ibid.,  p.  IS. 


the  educational  leaders  believed  the 
recommendation  to  be  sound,  although 
many  questioned  whether  the  actual  c^^ 
ation  of  the  new  districts  should  be 
mandated.  The  Legislature  failed  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  Commission,  even  after  the  bill 
was  revised  to  make  the  creation  of  the 
districts  permissive. 

After  two  years  of  study  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Inquiry’s  report  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  few  radical  or  far  reaching 
changes  will  be  made  immediately  in 
the  State’s  system  of  public  education 
as  a  result  of  the  Inquiry.  However,  the 
reports  of  committees  of  the  leading 
state  associations  display  a  temper,  fre^ 
dom  from  bias  and  disposition  toward 
further  study  that  give  reason  to  believe 
the  Inquiry  will  contribute  to  hastening 
the  attainment  of  many  objectives,  and 
to  accelerating  certain  trends  that  have 
been  a  part  of  New  York’s  program  for 
many  years. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in 
the  Inquiry’s  support  of  the  Education 
Department’s  recommendation  that  the 
nine  state  normal  schools  be  advanced 
to  the  status  of  teachers  colleges  with 
power  to  grant  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
The  1940  Legislature  made  this  recom¬ 
mendation  effective,  subject  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  approval.* 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  reach  be¬ 
yond  what  must  seem  at  best  a  reflection 
of  the  State’s  critical  reaction  to  the  In¬ 
quiry’s  report.  As  time  passes,  many  of 
the  Inquiry’s  recommendations  will  be 
viewed  in  new  light.  Among  these,  that 
are  destined  to  exert  large  influences  on 
the  future  development  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State,  I  would  refer 
particularly  to  the  body  of  proposals 
for  the  education  of  those  who  will  not 
likely  go  to  college  and  to  the  emphasis 
upon  research  as  a  major  function  of 
educational  leadership. 

^  Ah  Act  to  Amend  the  Education  Law.  in 
Relation  to  Normal  Schools  and  State  Colleges 
and  Making  an  Appropriation  Therefor,  Int.  357, 
January  16,  1940. 
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The  Inquiry’s  report  on  W/ien  Youth 
Leave  School^  throws  into  perspective 
an  issue  which  will  haunt  secondary 
school  men  until  the  school  has  learned 
to  serve  as  adequately  those  who  will  not 
go  to  college  as  it  does  those  who  will. 
One  reflection  of  the  interest  in  this 
question  was  seen  recently  in  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  representatives  of  those  school 
systems  in  the  State  that  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  or  that  propose  to  inaugurate 
continuing  studies  of  “youth  who  have 
left  school.”  *  Throughout  the  State, 
school  people  are  discussing  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  this  major  problem  of 
adapting  the  school’s  program  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  will  not  go  on  to 
college. 

As  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  the 
Inquiry’s  Report,  the  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Association  of  New  York  State 
appointed  a  special  committee,  which 
has  recently  issued  a  report  on  “educa¬ 
tional  research  planning”  for  the  State 
as  a  whole.*  The  Committee  defined  its 
purpose  as  follows:  “to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  designed  to  stimulate,  im¬ 
prove,  coordinate  and  in  other  ways 
make  educational  research  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  improvement  of  New  York 
State  education  ...  to  recommend  cer¬ 
tain  steps  which  might  be  taken  im¬ 
mediately  to  improve  educational  re¬ 
search  ...  to  promote  the  continuous 
study  of  educational  research  needs  and 
the  development  of  a  program  to  meet 
those  needs.”  This  report  of  “The  Spe¬ 
cial  Planning  Committee”  gives  us  some 

*  T.  0.  Marshall  and  Ruth  Eckert,  Whea 
Yotlh  Leave  School,  Report  of  the  Regents*  In- 
•piiry,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York,  1939,  360  pp. 

*An  conference  in  Albany,  January  j6,  1940, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Education  1^- 
ptrtment. 

*  EAurational  Research  Planning.  A  Report  of 
the  Special  Planning  Committee,  Arvid  J.  Burke, 
Chairman.  Albany:  New  York  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  December,  1939  (mimeographed),  7  pp. 


reason  to  believe  that  research  may  come 
to  play  a  much  larger  role  in  shaping  the 
State’s  educational  program  than  has 
thus  far  been  true. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  In¬ 
quiry  that  has  received  little  attention 
thus  far,  but  which  may  prove  to  be  its 
most  significant  contribution  is  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  “Home  rule  and  freedom  in 
education.”  This  theme  permeates  the 
entire  report.  Of  this  principle  the  In¬ 
quiry  said,  in  part. 

Leadership  and  persuasion  .  .  .  are  useful 
in  reaching  beyond  those  minimum  standards 
and  developing  the  excellences  of  education. 
They  serve  to  release  the  best  efforts  and  crea¬ 
tive  energies  of  local  school  executives  and 
teachers,  and  to  free  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems  by  their  own  wits.* 

In  this  era  of  centralization  of  power  in 
State  and  Federal  government,  all  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  con¬ 
scious  stimulation  of  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  through  State  guidance. 

In  focusing  attention  on  the  eighty  per 
cent  of  New  York’s  youths  who  do  not 
go  to  college,  the  Inquiry  has  crystal¬ 
lized  an  issue  which  lifts  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  a  new  level.  In  condemning  the 
further  trend  of  specialization  and  call¬ 
ing  for  the  integration  of  knowledge  the 
Inquiry  has  issued  a  challenge  that  will 
occupy  the  energies  of  educators  for  the 
next  decade  and  longer.  In  proposing  to 
“adapt  leadership  based  on  research  as 
the  central  objective  of  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,”  the  Inquiry  has 
proposed  a  new  standard  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  state  educational  systems.  In 
stressing  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
to  stimulate  local  initiative,  the  Inquiry 
has  stated  a  principle  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  in  this  era  of  centralizing  power 
in  State  and  Federal  governments. 

^Education  for  American  Life,  op,  cU,,  pp. 

103. 
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II.  POSSIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  INQUIRY  TO  OTHER 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

Thomas  H.  Briggs 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Without  pausing  to  express  a  natural 
wonder  why  one  of  the  great  philan¬ 
thropic  foundations  appropriated  a  half 
million  dollars  to  finance  an  inquiry  into 
the  character  and  cost  of  education  in 
the  richest  state  of  the  union,  we  are 
grateful  that  the  study  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  so  competent,  so  impartial, 
and  so  broad  in  their  outlook.  Naturally 
educators  throughout  the  country  are 
interested  to  know  what  in  the  several 
reports  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  di¬ 
recting  the  work  of  secondary  schools 
either  in  New  York  or  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  I  have  been  asked  to 
direct  your  attention  to  these  matters. 

Fortunately  the  several  reports, ‘  espe¬ 
cially  High  School  and  Life,  which  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Francis  T.  Spauld¬ 
ing,  are  so  planned  and  written  that  they 
are  very  easy  to  read.  The  summaries  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  and  the  italicized 
statements  of  the  major  findings  and 
recommendations  will  enable  anyone  in 
a  very  short  time  to  get  a  fair  idea  of 
the  contents,  but  of  course  a  full  under¬ 
standing  requires  a  careful  study  of  all 
that  is  presented.  As  with  other  studies, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Inquiry  to 
publish  all  of  the  data  that  it  collected; 
but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  any¬ 
one  to  doubt  that  the  stated  conclusions 

I  Eduratinn  for  American  Life,  General  Rejjort; 
nigh  School  and  Life,  by  Francis  T.  Spaulding; 
Preparation  of  School  Personnel,  by  Charles  H. 
Judd;  Stale  Aid  and  School  Costs,  by  Alonzo  G. 
Grace  and  G.  A.  Moe;  Adult  Education,  by  F.  VV. 
Reeves,  T.  Fansler,  and  C.  O.  Houle;  Motion 
Pictures  and  Radio,  by  Elizalieth  Laine;  When 
Youth  Leave  School,  by  Ruth  Eckert  and  Thomas 
O.  Marshall;  Education  for  Citizenship,  by  How¬ 
ard  E.  Wilson;  Education  for  Work,  by  Thomas 
L.  Norton;  The  School  Health  Program,  by  C.-E. 

A.  Winslow;  and  School  and  Community  by  Julius 

B.  Mailer.  Published  as  The  Renents’  Inquiry  by 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1938- 
1939. 


are  amply  justified  by  objective  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  purposes  of  the  Inquiry,  as  stated 
by  the  Director,  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  were 
“to  find  out  what  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  is  accomplishing,  how  well 
its  total  program  fits  present-day  needs, 
and  what  the  costs  of  that  program  are 
and  should  be,  and  to  assist  the  Regents 
in  considering  the  present  needs  and 
problems  of  the  school  system,  and  in 
reformulating  the  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  policies  of  the  State.”  Later  he 
says  that  the  Inquiry  was  interested  “in 
isolating  major  issues  and  in  hammering 
away  at  the  problems  which  presented 
themselves  in  order  to  find  a  reasonable 
comprehensive  solution  which  would 
commend  itself  to  the  forward-minded 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York.” 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  Inquiry 
did  not  wholly  succeed  in  achieving  all 
of  these  ends;  the  purposes  are  too  com¬ 
prehensive  and  the  needs  are  too  great 
for  even  the  able  staff  in  the  time  and 
with  the  resources  at  its  disposal.  But  its 
contributions  are  great,  not  so  much  in 
the  novelty  of  its  recommendations  as  in 
the  emphasis  given  to  reasonable  and 
cogent  ideas  that  have  many  times  been 
expressed  elsewhere  in  different  language. 

What  New  York  proposes  to  do  with 
the  recommendations,  which  are  founded 
quite  as  much  on  sound  common  sense 
and  on  a  defensible  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  society  as  on  the  facts  col¬ 
lected  by  research.  Dr.  Morrison  has 
told  you.  But  I  should  like  here  to  regis¬ 
ter  the  opinion  that  such  criticisms  of 
the  reports  as  are  most  common — that 
the  Inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  consult 
local  administrators,  that  it  did  not 
recognize  the  excellent  achievements  of 
some  schools,  that  secondary  school  prin- 
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cipals  were  already  concerned  with  some 
of  the  problems  presented  and  discussed, 
that  the  schools  selected  for  intensive 
study  are  not  representative,  that  all  the 
collected  data  were  not  published,  and 
the  like — are  neither  important  nor  of 
real  interest  to  the  general  profession. 
As  one  important  leader  wrote,  “The  re¬ 
port  points  out  definite  responsibilities 
which  the  secondary  school  people  must 
assume,  responsibilities  which  they  have 
not  been  willing  to  assume  heretofore. 
It  is  thoroughly  pragmatic  and  furnishes 
a  technique  that  we  may  follow  in  ex¬ 
amining  and  re-examining  our  own  prac¬ 
tices  and  their  results.” 

At  this  time  we  may  ignore  the  con¬ 
sideration  given  by  the  reports  to  mat¬ 
ters  peculiar  to  New  York,  such  as  the 
Regents’  system  and  examinations,  the 
state  department  of  education,  costs  and 
proposed  economies,  especial  weaknesses 
of  the  rural  schools,  consolidation,  and 
achievements  of  the  pupils  as  measured 
by  tests.  Because  they  are  not  wholly 
new,  I  call  attention  without  discussion 
to  such  recommendations  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  that  secondary  education  include 
grades  seven  through  twelve,  the  exact 
form  of  organization  being  determined 
by  local  conditions,  with  a  gradual  ex¬ 
tension  where  feasible  to  an  inclusion  of 
two  additional  years  for  new  cultural 
and  subprofessional  courses;  that  pupils 
be  admitted,  whatever  their  previous 
preparation,  when  in  the  judgment  of 
local  authorities  they  can  profit  from  the 
secondary  school,  and  that  they  be  grad¬ 
uated  when  judged  by  the  same  authori¬ 
ties  as  ready  to  leave  school,  being  given 
a  diploma  on  which  is  stated  what  they 
have  gained  from  high  school  education; 
that  separate  vocational  and  continua¬ 
tion  schools  for  pupils  below  the  twelfth 
grade  be  abolished,  their  pupils  being 
given  general  education  *  and  prepara- 

*  General  education  is  defined  by  Wilson  in 
Uneation  for  Citizenskip  as  that  which  results 
io  a  degree  of  social  competence  which  will  ca¬ 


tion  for  unspecialized  vocations;  that 
pupils  be  recognized  as  individuals  and 
each  one  provided  with  an  education  ap>- 
propriate  to  his  abilities  and  needs,  espe¬ 
cial  attention  being  given  to  the  least 
and  to  the  most  gifted  through  homo¬ 
geneous  grouping  with  consequent  in¬ 
telligent  differentiation  in  courses;  that 
effective  guidance,  both  educational  and 
vocational,  be  provided  for  all;  and  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  mental  and 
emotional  health.  It  is  difficult  to  refrain 
from  emphasis  and  comment  on  these 
several  recommendations,  each  of  which 
is  likely  to  commend  itself  to  your  ap¬ 
proval  and  challenge  you  to  still  more 
earnest  and  more  continuous  effort  to 
carry  it  out  in  your  own  school  program. 

The  discussion  of  guidance  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  your  attention.  The  re¬ 
port  presents  evidence  that  “high  schools 
in  general  know  little  about  many  of 
their  pupils  beyond  the  facts  implied  in 
records  of  school  marks,”  most  about 
those  from  well-to-do  homes  who  gradu¬ 
ate  from  the  college  preparatory  cur¬ 
ricula,  and  least  about  those  who  prob¬ 
ably  need  most  help;  (S.  159)  *  that 
more  than  half  of  the  pupils  choose  their 
courses  without  having  received  definite 
advice  from  anyone  (S.  169) ;  that  “high 
school  pupils  tend  to  elect  subjects 
which,  in  the  judgments  of  school  offic¬ 
ers,  are  least  likely  to  yield  valuable 
educational  returns,  and  not  to  take  the 
subjects  which  are  likely  to  be  most 
fruitful”  (S.  168);  the  educational  plans 
of  the  majority  of  those  just  out  of  high 
school  “are  strikingly  unrealistic,  even 
if  not  wholly  incapable  of  fulfilment” 
(S.  38) ;  and  they  lose  touch  completely 
with  anyone  who  can  give  them  intelli¬ 
gent  advice  and  assistance,  only  one  in 
ten  ever  returning  to  the  school  for 
either,  being  ignorant  that  they  can  do 
so  or  indifferent  (S.  30).  Particularly 

able  youth  to  participate  not  only  harmlessly  but 
also  constructively  in  the  operations  of  society. 

s  The  references  marked  S  are  to  Spaulding’s 
High  School  and  Life. 
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Striking  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few  youth 
are  known  by  adults  outside  the  family, 
adults  to  whom  they  might  go  for  coun¬ 
sel. 

Similarly  challenging  is  the  report  on 
pupils’  need  of  vocational  guidance. 
“Large  numbers  on  the  point  of  leaving 
school  either  have  no  vocational  plans  or 
have  plans  which  are  quite  out  of  line 
with  their  own  demonstrated  abilities 
and  with  opportunities  for  employment” 
fS.  ss) ;  the  schools  are  willing  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  majority  of  their  leaving  pu¬ 
pils  for  employment,  but  their  “opinions 
of  their  pupils’  vocational  competence 
bear  little  relation  to  the  actual  success 
...  in  getting  jobs,”  the  schools’  judg¬ 
ments  usually  being  based  on  the  cur¬ 
riculum  taken  and  on  observed  intelli¬ 
gence  and  personal  traits  (S.  59);  the 
same  proportions  of  graduates  and  of 
non-graduates  and  of  those  recom¬ 
mended  and  not  recommended  got  jobs, 
success  depending  on  luck,  accidental 
contacts,  and  personality  (S.  61) ;  “more 
are  concerned  with  the  superficial  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  work,  or  the  satisfaction 
of  having  any  kind  of  job,  than  with 
particular  opportunities  which  their  jobs 
offer,”  paying  little  attention  to  chances 
of  advancement  and  unmindful  of  the 
future  (S.  64-65). 

Spaulding  therefore  recommends  that 
each  school  earnestly  seek  to  learn  as 
much  as  necessary  about  each  and  every 
pupil  for  a  sound  estimate  of  his  ability 
and  needs  (S.  274),  that  it  use  the  in¬ 
formation  “as  a  basis  for  systematically 
adapitng  its  teaching  to  the  individual 
pupil’s  particular  needs,”  giving  positive 
educational  guidance;  that  all  teachers 
be  made  concerned  with  “pupils’  rela¬ 
tions  with  other  people,  the  share  they 
take  in  civic  affairs,  their  recreations  and 
their  further  studying,  as  well  as  their 
work  on  their  jobs”  (S.  278);  that  the 
school  not  only  help  pupils  in  making 
their  first  out-of-school  adjustments, 
whenever  they  leave,  but  also  to  gain  a 


pragmatic  measure  of  their  own  teach¬ 
ing  (S.  276-77).  Whether  novel  or  not, 
such  recommendations  challenge  every 
school  man  to  inventory  anew  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  activities  in  his  own  school 
and  to  advance  his  program  for  more 
effective  guidance,  both  educational  and 
vocational. 

The  Inquiry  report  advocates  that 
“for  every  pupil  who  is  to  complete  his 
formal  education  in  that  school,  each 
secondary  school  ought  to  provide  a 
necessary  minimum  of  definite  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  vocation,”  without  seeking  to 
make  him  “a  highly  skilled  craftsman” 
(S.  260-70)  and  that  some  schools  carry 
vocational  preparation  beyond  the 
twelfth  grade  (Gulick,  47-49).  The  In¬ 
quiry  goes  beyond  former  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  nature  in  that  it  makes 
this  one  of  the  essentials  for  civic  com¬ 
petence.  It  goes  beyond  these  further  in 
arguing  that  when  no  normal  vocational 
opening  is  found,  society  through  the 
secondary  school  should  provide  truly 
educative  work  experiences  (S.  279). 
Practical  proposals  are  that  there  shall 
be  cooperation  by  neighboring  schools 
so  that  increased  specialization  can  be 
provided,  and  that  the  schools  should 
seek  to  work  with  other  agencies  for  the 
same  end. 

The  Inquiry  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  youth  who  are  not  college  bound, 
though  not  neglecting  the  others.  It 
holds  that  for  all  youth  the  purpose  of 
education  is  to  develop  social  compe¬ 
tence,  which  will  enable  them  “to  take 
an  effective  part  in  the  life  that  lies 
ahead  of  them  beyond  school”  (S.  3). 
Critics  of  the  report  have  complained 
that  the  term  social  competence  is  not 
adequately  defined;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  every  chapter  there  are  not  only 
definitions  but  also  elaborations  of  its 
meaning.  Spaulding  defines  it  as  “a  com¬ 
posite  of  those  abilities  and  dispositions 
which  lead  a  person  to  make  his  own 
best  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  van- 
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ous  social  groups  to  which  he  belongs.” 
Of  the  value  of  emphasizing  social  com¬ 
petence  as  the  objective  of  secondary 
education  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
later. 

One  highly  important  point  made  by 
the  Inquiry  is  that  a  school  should  be 
evaluated  not  in  terms  of  its  program 
but,  rather,  in  terms  of  the  outcomes  of 
that  program.  The  soundness  of  this 
principle  cannot  be  questioned,  and  yet 
it  is  so  usually  denied  in  actual  practice 
that  it  deserves  the  emphasis  given  it  in 
the  report  and  also  your  own  most  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  application.  If 
social  competence  be  accepted  as  the 
primary  objective  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  can  you  justify  your  own  expendi¬ 
tures  of  time  and  effort  and  money  by 
the  improvement  that  has  been  manifest 
in  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  left  your 
schools?  The  evidence  presented  by  the 
Inquiry  reports  is  convincing  that  the 
New  York  schools  cannot.  The  youth  are 
not  “aware  of  the  problems  that  are 
likely  to  confront  them  immediately  af¬ 
ter  they  leave  school”  nor  are  they 
“equipped  to  deal  with  those  problems”; 
and  they  do  not  have  “the  interests,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  aptitudes  which  will 
help  them  to  become  acceptable  citi¬ 
zens.”  This  is  a  serious  indictment,  one 
that  should  stir  not  (mly  every  educator 
but  also  every  citizen  as  well  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  the  contribution  of 
the  school  in  his  own  commrmity  to  the 
desired  competence. 

The  Inquiry  does  not  deny  that  the 
schools  of  New  York  are  making  positive 
and  important  contributions  to  the  ob¬ 
jective  that  is  obviously  necessary  in  out 
society;  every  one  of  you  can  produce 
evidence  of  some  success,  perhaps  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  success;  but  the 
questions  that  must  concern  all  of  us 
are:  Have  we  made  social  competence 
the  main  objective?  and  Have  we 
achieved  it  in  such  degree  as  reasonably 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  society?  If  not, 


we  must  either  reject  the  proposed  ob¬ 
jective,  or  else  materially  modify  our 
programs  and  achieve  more  highly,  or 
our  professional  consciences  will  ^unt 
us  even  if  the  public  does  not  raise  an 
uproar.  Unfortunately  the  public  is  not 
likely  to  do  this,  for  it  obviously  has 
been  “educated”  to  give  to  conventional 
programs  far  more  respect  than  they  de¬ 
serve.  Spaulding  says  that  our  schools 
seem  far  more  concerned  not  with  what 
youth  do  but  with  what  they  do  not  do. 

The  reports  are  full  of  evidence  that 
the  Inquiry  staff  accepted  fully  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  schools  “to  teach  youth  to 
do  better  the  desirable  things  that  they 
are  likely  to  do  anyway,”  whatever  the 
program  of  education,  though  the  state¬ 
ment  is  never  anywhere  quoted.  “The 
more  serious  problems,”  says  High 
School  and  Life  on  page  120,  “are  to  be 
found  in  the  lack  of  tangible  connection 
between  what  boys  and  girls  learn  while 
they  are  in  school  and  what  they  will 
need  to  know  after  they  leave  school. 
A  fund  of  largely  academic  information, 
a  set  of  social  attitudes  picked  up  at  ran¬ 
dom,  tastes  and  interests  developed  as 
chance  may  dictate,  provide  no  stable 
basis  for  the  welfare  either  of  individ¬ 
uals  or  of  the  State  to  which  they  belong. 
If  it  is  to  deserve  public  support,  the 
program  of  secondary  education  must 
produce  more  tangible  results  than  at 
present  in  the  form  of  systematic  prepa¬ 
ration  for  citizenship  and  leisure  and 
jobs.  If  it  is  to  accomplish  all  that  needs 
accomplishing,  that  program  must  con¬ 
cern  itself  quite  as  much  with  the  young 
people  who  are  not  academically  success¬ 
ful  as  with  those  whose  easiest  learning 
comes  from  books.” 

Elsewhere  the  report  says  along  the 
same  line  that  the  school  must  give 
youth  “a  chance  to  master  important 
abilities  which  the  out-of-school  world 
will  require  of  them”  (S.  149),  that 
schools  “must  give  much  closer  attention 
...  to  pupils’  out-of-school  needs,”  and 
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that  “non-academic  habits  and  attitudes 
. . .  can  be  achieved  in  very  considerable 
measure  by  defining  the  qaulities  which 
boys  and  girls  ought  to  possess,  and  by 
aiming  as  directly  toward  those  qualities 
as  schools  now  aim  toward  academic 
achievement.”  (S.  154.) 

Secondary  school  people  everywhere 
will  be  interested  in  what  the  report  says 
about  the  actual  uses  made  by  secondary 
school  pupils  of  organizations  for  gen¬ 
eral  community  service  (S.  29),  of  the 
radio  (S.  28),  of  magazines  and  books 
(S  43-44),  and  of  the  cinema  (S.  46ff). 
Those  are  activities  with  which  we  cer¬ 
tainly  should  be  concerned,  concerned 
quite  as  truly  as  with  fundamental  aca¬ 
demic  skills,  which  the  report  also  con¬ 
siders  (S.  40-42). 

Implicitly  the  Inquiry  staff  also  ac¬ 
cept  the  thesis  that  secondary  schools 
are  also  concerned  “to  reveal  higher  ac¬ 
tivities  and  to  make  them  desired  and 
maximally  possible.”  The  report  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  we  all  should  be,  with  the 
failure  of  so  large  a  fraction  of  our 
youth  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  higher  activities  that  the  schools 
reveal  and  with  the  consequent  results 
that  they  neither  master  a  resjjectable 
amount  of  the  facts  and  principles  and 
skills  that  are  presented  nor  later  vol¬ 
untarily  seek  to  make  use  of  what  they 
have  acquired  and  retained.  The  report 
presents  evidence  regarding  the  hobbies 
that  youth  have  after  leaving  school 
(S.  51),  a  deplorably  few  of  which  are 
either  intellectual  or  related  in  any  man¬ 
ner  to  the  curriculum  that  has  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  report  of  course  makes  numerous 
proposals,  mostly  of  a  general  nature, 
concerning  the  curriculum.  Besides  ad¬ 
vocating  its  extension  to  include  neg¬ 
lected  but  important  activities,  it  says 
(S.  15s)  “If  schools  in  general  are  to 
provide  as  effective  teaching  as  certain 
individual  schools  now  provide,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  must  break  the  academic 


mold  in  which  most  of  the  programs 
have  been  cast.” 

In  Education  for  American  Life,  page 
31,  there  is  a  clear  advocacy  of  fused 
courses:  “Education  consists  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  broad  understanding  of  the 
areas  of  knowledge  and  specialization, 
regardless  of  subject  matter  fields." 
Chapter  XIV  of  High  School  and  Ufe 
is  devoted  to  “Proposals  for  an  Im¬ 
proved  Secondary  School  Program.” 
The  more  important  principles  there  pre¬ 
sented  are  that  “every  secondary  school 
ought  to  provide  for  those  subjects  of 
study  and  those  forms  of  pupil  experi¬ 
ence  which  promise  fullest  preparaticm 
for  citizenship  in  the  broad  meaning  of 
that  term”;  (S.  263)  “that  every  high 
school  ought  to  provide  whatever  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading,  oral  and  written  expres¬ 
sion,  and  arithmetic  may  be  necessary 
to  give  all  its  pupils  at  least  enough 
command  of  the  tools  of  learning  so  that 
they  are  able  to  learn  through  independ¬ 
ent  study;  (S.  265-66)  that  “every  high 
school  should  provide  teaching  which 
will  lead  pupils  to  enjoy  the  best  types 
of  recreation  open  to  them  after  they 
leave  school”  (S.  268);  and  that  “for 
every  pupil  who  is  to  complete  his  formal 
education  in  that  school,  each  secondary 
school  ought  to  provide  a  necessary  min¬ 
imum  of  definite  preparation  for  a  voca¬ 
tion”  (S.  269),  though  not  attempting  to 
make  him  “a  highly  skilled  craftsman.” 

Most  of  the  recommendations,  the  r^ 
port  of  which  in  this  paper  because  of 
the  limitations  of  time  has  been  inade¬ 
quate,  everyone  is  likely  to  approve.  But 
verbal  approval  is  not  enough.  Their 
importance  cannot  be  discredited  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  altogether  novel.  The 
very  fact  that  you  have  heard  some  of 
them  before  from  other  sources  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  great 
movement  throughout  the  country  for 
radical  changes  in  our  secondary  school 
programs,  a  movement  that  is  distress¬ 
ingly  slow  but  at  the  same  time  of  ir- 
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resistible  force.  The  facts  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  the  most  common  programs  are 
becoming  so  well  known  by  the  laiety  as 
well  as  by  the  profession  and  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  reform  are  so  soundly  based 
on  common  sense  as  well  as  on  a  reason¬ 
able  social  and  educational  philosophy, 
that  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  an  important  and  a  highly 
significant  reform.  It  is  long  over-due. 

Why  has  this  reform  been  so  long 
delayed,  when  almost  everyone  is  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  desirability  and  of  its  neces¬ 
sity?  The  answer  is  that  we  do  not  know 
precisely  what  to  do.  Although  there  is 
some  disagreement  on  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  issues,  as  evidenced  in  the 
discussion  groups  conducted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals  during  the  past  three  years 
and  by  the  data  recently  presented  in  the 
North  Central  Association  Quart¬ 
erly  by  Edmonson,  there  is  sufficient 
unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  profession  to 
warrant  bold  reconstruction  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Practically  everyone  who  has 
given  thought  to  the  matter  agrees  that 
education  is  a  long-term  investment  by 
the  State  to  make  itself  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live  and  in  which  to  make  a 
living.  The  great  majority,  recognizing 
the  facts  presented  in  the  repmrt  by  the 
Inquiry  as  in  general  true  for  all  com¬ 
munities,  approve  the  goal  of  social  com¬ 
petence  and  the  more  important  recom¬ 
mendations  for  reform.  But  such  agree¬ 
ment  and  approval  are  a  long  way  from 
indicating  the  details  of  the  program 
that  should  be  adopted.  Tradition  is  in¬ 
durated  and  is  hard  to  break.  Common 
sense  indicates  that  it  is  foolish  to  break 
it  unless  we  have  something  better  to 
put  in  its  place.  So  although  we  recog¬ 
nize  and  freely  admit  the  wastefulness 
of  much  of  our  common  practice,  and 
although  we  approve  basic  principles 
and  idealized  goals,  we  continue  mostly 
along  well-beaten  paths,  excusing  our¬ 
selves  by  citing  college  requirements. 
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large  classes,  lack  of  money,  and  un¬ 
yielding  teachers.  The  truth  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  that  we  don’t  know  precisely  what 
to  do.  And  we  should  just  as  well  admit 
it. 

There  are  two  groups  who  profess  to 
wish  reform.  One  asks  for  definite  blue¬ 
prints  and  specifications.  But  when  they 
are  provided  in  venturesome  syllabi  and 
text-books,  this  first  group  deny  their 
authority  and  return  to  tradition — mod¬ 
ified  somewhat,  it  is  true,  but  in  essence 
the  old  tradition  nevertheless.  There  can 
never  be  a  final  authority  who  will  give 
satisfaction  to  everyone  who  wants  de¬ 
tails.  We  must  remember  that  when 
Moses  came  down  from  Mount  Sinai  he 
found  the  children  of  Israel  worshiping 
heathen  gods,  and  even  the  divinely 
given  tables  of  stone  did  not  long  keep 
them  from  demanding  new  authorities, 
each  of  whom  they  rejected  in  turn  by 
word  or  by  action. 

The  other  group  recognizes  that  no 
building  can  be  substantial  until  there 
is  a  foundation.  They  dig  through  accu¬ 
mulated  rubbish  and  lay  the  stones  of 
principles.  The  goal  of  social  competence 
is  one  of  such  stones;  others  are  found 
in  the  repmrts  on  the  Issues  and  Func¬ 
tions  of  Secondary  Education.  This 
group  realize  that  they  are  not  giving 
and  that  nobody  can  give  immediate  and 
lasting  detailed  ^ecifications.  They 
know  that  many  who  dislike  to  think 
for  themselves  want  something  different 
and  that  they  become  impatient  when 
asked  to  consider  and  to  approve  ab¬ 
stractions.  But  that  is  the  only  way  to 
lay  a  foundation  substantial  enough  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  structure  that 
must  be  erected. 

Already  we  have  develop>ed  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  inadequacy — may  I  say  of 
the  wasteful  folly  or  even  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal  misfeasance  in  the  profession? — of 
a  large  part  of  the  traditional  program 
of  secondary  education.  Already  a  large 
part  of  the  profession  and  a  respectable 
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part  of  the  responsible  public  are  con¬ 
cerned  that  something  different,  some¬ 
thing  promising  of  more  adequate  social 
returns,  be  undertaken.  Already  the 
majority  of  our  principals  and  some  of 
our  teachers — though,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
polated,  a  disappointingly  small  fraction 
of  the  latter — have  been  acquainted  with 
such  basic  matters  as  were  presented  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Orientation  of 
Secondary  Education,  and  in  general 
have  given  the  recommendations  verbal 
approval.  That  is  no  small  amount  of 
progress  in  the  past  generation  or  less,  a 
greater  amount  than  democracy  has 
known  before  in  its  entire  history.  It  is 
heartening  and  promising  for  future 
progress. 

What  are  the  next  steps  in.  progress? 
I  think  they  are  definitely  the  following. 

First,  to  continue  our  efforts  to  get 
general  understanding  of  the  need  of 
radical  reform  in  the  program  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  Already  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  it  fails  to  spend  its  money 
and  its  time  wisely  and  as  effectively  as 
it  might  for  the  general  social  good 
through  the  appropriate  and  permanent 
improvement  of  every  individual  youth, 
whatever  his  native  endowment  or  his 
environmental  development. 

Second,  to  get  a  more  general — dare  I 
say  a  unanimous? — understanding  and 
approval  of  basic  principles  and  ideals 
among  all  the  members  of  our  profession. 
Such  basic  principles  and  ideals  have 
alreay  been  presented  for  our  considera¬ 
tion  and,  after  such  modification  as  may 
be  necessary,  approval. 

Third,  to  acquaint  the  interested 
members  of  the  public  with  these  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ideals,  gaining  from  them 
both  understanding  of  their  meaning  and 
implications  and  their  approval.  We 
must  recognize,  as  the  practical  man  in 
the  field  has  already  done  far  better  than 
some  theorists,  that  substantial  progress 
cannot  be  made  without  the  intelligent 
support  of  the  public.  To  obtain  that 


will  require  long-continued  and  skilled 
activity. 

Fourth,  to  use  such  ingenuity  as  we 
possess,  individuals  as  well  as  groups 
to  invent  promising  educational  experi¬ 
ences  leading  to  the  desired  goals.  Such 
experiences  will  be  made  up  in  part  of 
elements  of  the  old  curriculum  which  can 
be  justified  by  the  approved  principles 
and  in  part  of  new  materials  that  seem 
good  even  though  they  have  never  before 
been  used  in  formal  schooling.  Nothing 
is  good  merely  because  it  is  old  or  merely 
because  it  is  new;  everything  must  jus¬ 
tify  itself  by  the  extent  to  which  it  for¬ 
wards  youth  toward  the  approved  objec¬ 
tives. 

Fifth,  to  be  courageous  to  abandon 
the  worthless,  whatever  its  antiquity, 
and  to  introduce  the  new,  by  whomever 
invented.  It  is  only  by  trial  that  we  can 
ascertain  what  gives  most  success.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Judd  wisely  said  some  years  ago 
that  pioneering  should  be  an  essential 
for  approval  of  any  secondary  school. 
You  will  make  mistakes,  of  course,  but 
you  will  find  much  valuable  material 
that  is  not  in  the  present  curriculum. 
You  can  hardly  be  less  effective  in  ven¬ 
turing  upon  the  new  than  you  have  been 
in  continuing  with  the  old. 

Sixth,  to  advertise  your  inventions  of 
successful  educational  experiences.  Your 
public  must  be  informed  of  them  and  of 
their  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
the  community  through  the  betterment 
of  individuals  or  support  will  be  lacking 
for  your  pioneering  in  the  future.  And 
the  professional  brotherhood  wishes  to 
know  what  you  have  invented  both  that 
they  may  adopt  it  and  also  that  they 
too  may  be  encouraged  to  adventure. 

Seventh,  to  use  your  professional  in¬ 
fluence  persistently  to  get  the  help  of  the 
most  competent  in  the  country  to  invent, 
evaluate,  and  develop  in  practical  situa¬ 
tions  a  multitude  of  new  and  substanti¬ 
ated  educative  materials  which  can  be 
adopted  or  adapted  by  any  and  all 
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schools  that  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
competence  to  do  more  than  make  short 
excursions  into  the  unknown. 

This  last  step  I  should  like  to  em¬ 
phasize.  It  cannot  wisely  be  taken  until 
at  least  the  profession  has  recognized  its 
necessity  and  has  to  a  large  extent  agreed 
on  the  general  direction  in  which  we  wish 
to  move.  Hence  the  importance  of  theo¬ 
ries  and  of  their  tedious  popularization. 
Every  individual  schoolman  can  do 
something,  can  do  much  more  than  he 
has  done,  by  courageously  attempting  to 
modify  his  program  as  approved  theory 
indicates;  but  eventually  he  is  estopped, 
partly  by  his  own  natural  limitations 
but  even  more  by  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  major  part  of  his  strength,  his  ener¬ 
gies,  and  his  time  to  the  routine  duties 
of  his  job.  What  he  needs  and  what  he 
eventually  must  have  is  the  help  of  the 
more  competent— of  the  most  compe¬ 
tent,  I  should  say — ^who  are  provided 
with  ample  time  and  assistance  to  pre¬ 
pare,  to  justify,  and  to  develop  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  new  curriculum.  Such  ma¬ 
terials  would  not  be  “official”  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  be  required  of  every 
school.  Instead,  they  would  be  like  the 
results  of  research  on  the  frequency  and 
importance  of  vocabulary,  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  that  any  school  may  use  as  it 
sees  fit.  They  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  over  all  similar  materials  previously 
proposed  in  that  they  would  be  selected 
or  invented  as  promising  to  forward 
youth  toward  the  goals,  such  as  social 
competence,  that  the  profession  has  al¬ 
ready  approved.  Is  this  proposal  too 
idealistic  for  us  seriously  to  consider? 

What  is  the  most  important  instru¬ 
ment  that  society  has  to  use  in  perpetu¬ 
ating  itself  and  in  promoting  itself? 
Education.  What  is  the  most  important 
part  of  education?  The  curriculum.  Let 
us  give  all  credit  and  honor  to  those 
who  have  pioneered  and  ventured  in 
curriculum  reform,  the  practical  teach¬ 


ers  in  the  field  who  have  for  years  la¬ 
bored  in  their  spare  time  at  their  task. 
Let  us  recognize  their  growth  in  under¬ 
standing  and  in  professional  spirit.  But 
let  us  recognize,  also,  as  they  would  be 
the  first  to  do,  the  small  amount  of 
radical  progress  that  they  have  been 
able  to  make.  For  the  reasons  already 
given  they  were  from  the  very  beginning 
doomed  to  an  accomplishment  less,  far 
less,  than  the  needs  of  the  situation  in¬ 
dicate  as  essential. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  proj¬ 
ect  would  be  more  expensive  than  we 
could  afford  and  that  it  would  be  unend¬ 
ing.  Unending  it  certainly  should  be, 
for  it  must  be  continued  as  long  as  so¬ 
ciety  changes  and  as  long  as  the  pro¬ 
fession  continues  to  elevate  its  ideals 
and  its  aspirations.  But  the  costs  are  not 
unreasonable.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we 
have  already  spent  in  numerous  local 
curriculum  projects  many  times  what 
this  more  promising  proposal  would  re¬ 
quire;  and  when  we  consider  the  cost 
of  the  several  national  surveys  and  in¬ 
quiries,  a  cost  that  easily  runs  into  eight 
figures,  we  certainly  are  not  presump)- 
tuous  to  suggest  that  we  can  get  what 
would  be  needed  for  a  real  program  of 
curriculum  construction.  Perhaps  it 
would  cost  a  small  per  cent  of  what  has 
been  appropriated  during  the  past  few 
years  for  any  one  of  a  score  of  Federal 
projects.  But  it  is  a  certainty  that  noth¬ 
ing  will  be  appropriated  unless  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  de¬ 
sirability  and  of  its  necessity  and  un¬ 
less  such  potent  associations  as  this  put 
the  power  of  their  influence  behind  the 
project. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  Nu¬ 
merous  refwrts,  such  as  this  by  the  New 
York  Inquiry,  and  numerous  leaders 
have  convinced  us  of  the  desirability 
and  of  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  secondary  school  program  and 
they  have  indicated  the  direction  of 
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progress.  Individuals  and  even  indi-  from  which  the  schools  can  select  for 

vidual  schools  are  powerless  to  do  much  adaptation  and  develc^ment  in  local  sit- 

more  than  to  complain  at  what  they  nations.  The  North  Central  Association 

recognize  as  inadequacies  in  social  ef-  and  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 

fectiveness  and  to  introduce  minor  im-  ondary  School  Principals  are  our  two 

provements.  The  major  redirection  and  most  powerful  professional  organiza- 

the  major  reconstruction  will  come  only  tions.  The  challenge  is  before  all  of  us, 

from  united  action  by  our  professional  but  primarily  before  these  associations, 

associations.  They  must  prepare  a  gen-  Are  they  professional  enough  to  accept 

eral  program,  convince  the  public  of  its  it  and  to  lead  the  way  to  making  sec- 

soundness,  and  secure  the  funds  for  ondary  education  the  potent  agency  that 

supporting  a  continuing  body  of  experts  it  can  be  for  improving  the  welfare  of 

to  prepare  new  curriculum  materials,  the  nation? 


CERTAIN  COMMITTEE  REPORTS' 

I.  PREPARATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  BY  COLLEGES 
OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

George  A.  Wores,  Chairman 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  this  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  it  was  basing  its 
work  on  the  report  made  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  by  the  Committee  on  the  Subject 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers.  In  carrying  out  its  work,  your 
Committee  sent  out  two  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  dealing  with  questions  raised  by 
the  aforesaid  report.  One  of  these  was 
sent  to  all  member  institutions  except 
junior  colleges  and  the  other  to  learned 
societies. 

The  replies  to  these  letters  of  inquiry 
were  tabulated  and  given  consideration 
by  the  Committee.  The  data  from  this 
source  appeared  to  justify  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions: 

1.  The  receipt  of  responses  from  42 
per  cent  of  the  colleges  to  which  the 
questions  were  sent  shows  an  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges.  The  truth 
of  this  observation  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  no  “follow-up”  letter  was  sent. 

2.  The  proposals  affecting  the  prepa- 
raticm  of  high  school  teachers  as  stated 
in  the  “reforms”  (the  term  applied  to 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Subject  Prep>aration  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers)  are  in  need  of  clari¬ 
fication,  amplification,  and  illustration. 

3.  The  reports  probably  indicate  a 
larger  measure  of  acceptance  of  the  “re¬ 
forms”  than  actual  conditions  justify. 
At  least  this  is  the  view  of  persons  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  field  with  reference  to 
the  first  two  of  the  “reforms.”  These  re¬ 
forms  are: 

iMade  to  the  Association  at  the  time  of  its 
“null  meeting  in  Chicago,  April,  1940. — The 

UITOl. 


a.  Teacher-training  institutions  should  make 
certain  that  faculty  members  participating  in 
the  education  of  high  school  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  in  which 
these  teachers  will  work  and  conscious  of  its 
problems.  The  American  high  schoob  now 
serve  approximately  two-thirds  of  all  youth  of 
high  school  age.  The  problems  of  thb  major 
institution  of  American  society  cannot  be  un¬ 
derstood  from  the  isolated  viewpoints  of 
mathematics,  biology,  Englbh  or  any  other 
single  subject. 

b.  The  college  curriculum  for  teachers  must 
be  so  revised  as  to  insure  a  background  of 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  fields  of  learning,  plus  specialized  prepa¬ 
ration  in  two  areas  organized  in  terms  of 
broad,  related  fields  rather  than  in  terms  of 
the  traditional,  departmentalized  subjects.  Im¬ 
position  on  the  prospective  teacher  of  the 
patterns  of  specialization  as  they  now  exut 
in  most  institutions  of  higher  education  b 
largely  responsible  for  the  chaos  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  preparation  and  assignment 
of  teachers  which  was  described  in  earlier 
pages.* 

The  reports  from  learned  societies 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  those  that 
were  received  indicated  little  or  no  ac¬ 
tive  interest  on  the  part  of  those  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers. 

Your  Committee  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  evidence  secured  through  the 
questionnaire.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  group  that  many  of  the  questions 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers  were  not  fully  brought 
out  by  the  use  of  the  questionnaire  and 
that  if  practicable  the  Committee  should 
come  in  to  more  intimate  touch  with 
them.  It  was  felt  that  provision  should 

*  North  Central  Assocxation  Quartrrlt. 
XII  (April,  1938).  4S3. 
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be  made  by  which  one  or  more  compe¬ 
tent  observers  should  be  available  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  field  learning 
from  faculty  members  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers  the  means  in  use  in  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  liberal  arts  colleges  in 
meeting  the  problems  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  high  school  teachers. 

These  observers  would  be  concerned 
with  such  problems  as  the  following: 

I.  Location  and  understanding  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  liberal  arts  education  that  provide 
for  breadth  of  education,  studies  of  the  genesis 
of  these  patterns,  and  of  faculty  attitudes 
toward  them. 

3.  Organization  of  the  professional  work  for 
teachers  including  the  provisions  for  appren¬ 
tice  teaching. 

3.  Provisions  for  the  educational  counsel¬ 
ing  of  students  who  are  interested  in  prepar¬ 
ing  for  secondary  school  teaching. 

4.  An  examination  of  selection  techniques 
used  in  choosing  prospective  teachers. 

The  Committee  decided  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  field  work,  conferences  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  from  a  limited  number  of 
colleges  should  be  held  to  consider  the 
major  problems  discovered  by  the  ob¬ 
servers  in  their  field  of  study.  Out  of 
these  conferences  and  the  field  work  it 
was  thought  that  suggestions  would 


come  which  would  be  helpful  to  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  their  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers. 

With  this  approach  to  the  problem 
in  mind,  the  Committee  prepared  a  re¬ 
quest  for  funds  to  carry  out  this  study. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association,  this  re¬ 
quest  was  presented  to  the  General  Ed¬ 
ucation  Board.  The  Board  made  a  grant 
of  $12,000.00  for  an  exploratory  study. 
The  Committee  did  not  find  it  prac¬ 
ticable  to  arrange  for  observers  in  the 
middle  of  the  current  academic  year  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin 
the  field  work  with  the  next  academic 
year. 

The  procedure  that  has  been  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  upon  is  to  secure  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  full-time  worker  to  aid  the 
Committee  in  its  development  of  the 
program.  A  limited  number  of  liberal 
arts  colleges  will  be  invited  then  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Committee  m  the  field 
study.  In  addition  to  the  full-time 
worker,  the  services  of  other  workers, 
representing  the  different  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  which  high  school  teachers  are 
being  prepared,  will  be  chosen  to  as¬ 
sist  him. 


II.  THE  LITTLE  ROCK  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  EXPERIMENT 
H.  G.  Hotz,  Chairman 


The  Little  Rock  Junior  College  Experi¬ 
ment  was  inaugurated  in  September, 
*933 1  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  some 
of  the  fxtssibilities  of  securing  a  more 
effective  curriculum  articulation  on  the 
senior  high  school  and  the  junior  college 
levels  by  reducing  the  period  of  pre¬ 
junior  college  preparation  of  superior 
pupils.  According  to  the  original  action 
of  the  Association,  Little  Rock  Junior 
College  was  granted  permission  for  an 
indefinite  period  to  admit  to  its  fresh¬ 
man  class  a  selected  group  of  students 
who  had  not  completed  the  usual  unit 
requirements  for  graduation  from  the 
Little  Rock  Senior  High  School.  The 


conditions  which  were  approved  and 
which  were  pursued  in  the  selection  and 
transfer  of  these  students  have  been 
outlined  in  a  previous  report.'  Nearly 
all  of  the  students  in  this  experiment 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  lacked  three  to  four  units  to  satisfy 
the  graduation  requirements  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  high  school. 

Only  two  groups  of  students  were  in¬ 
vited  to  participate  in  this  experiment. 
In  September,  1933,  forty  students  who 
had  not  completed  the  prescribed  courses 

1  Nobth  Centkal  Association  QuA*TZ*i.r. 
IX  (October,  I934)i  *3S-49' 
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of  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school 
accepted  the  invitation  extended  to  them 
to  enroll  as  freshmen  in  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  September,  1934,  a  second 
group  of  seventeen  students  accepted  a 
similar  invitation.  The  experiment  as  a 
whole  was  carefully  planned  in  order 
that  the  results  might  be  scientifically 
evaluated  by  an  equated  group  tech¬ 
nique.  Detailed  data  concerning  the 
academic  achievement  records  of  these 


comparative  information  concerning  the 
length  of  stay  and  subsequent  college 
careers  of  the  two  experimental  groups. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  I. 
The  percentages  in  this  table  are  based 
upon  the  academic  records  of  22  equiva¬ 
lent  pairs  of  students  who  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Little  Rock  Junior  College 
in  September,  1933,  and  upon  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  17  equivdent  pairs  admitted  in 
September,  1934.  The  experimental 


TABLE  I 

Length  of  Stay  in  College  and  Academic  Attainment  of  Experimental  and  Control 
Groups  in  the  Little  Rock  Junior  College,  Given  in  Percentages 


Condition 

Groups  Entering 
September,  1933 

Groups  Entering 
September,  1934 

Experimental 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

Length  of  Stay: 

Continuing  in  College  through 
the  First  Year  . 

100 

91 

100 

86 

Continuing  in  College  through 
the  Second  Year  . 

86 

82 

82 

6S 

Continuing  in  College  through 
the  Third  Year  . 

70 

SO 

S3 

30 

Continuing  in  College  through 
the  Fourth  Year  . 

41 

32 

S3 

28 

Attainment: 

Graduated  from  Little  Rock 
Junior  College  . 

70 

70 

70 

SS 

Graduated  from  a  Four  Year 
College  . 

SO 

23 

41 

2S 

Graduated  with  Honors: 

I.  Little  Rock  Junior  College 

18 

23 

12 

16 

2.  Four  Year  College  . 

9 

9 

6 

4 

Took  Advanced  College  or  Grad¬ 
ate  Courses . 

4 

18 

6 

experimental  groups  during  the  first 
three  semesters  of  their  junior  college 
work  have  been  reported  previously.^ 
These  data  indicated  rather  conclusively 
that  academic  standards  had  suffered  no 
adverse  effects  by  the  admission  of  these 
special  groups. 

Up>on  the  basis  of  the  equivalent 
paired  group  arrangement  adopted  in 
the  evaluation  of  this  experiment,  it  was 
now  possible  to  assemble  significant 

1  North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
X  (October,  1935),  J61-62. 


groups  include  only  those  students  who 
had  not  met  the  technical  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  control  groups  con¬ 
stitute  equated  groups  of  students  who 
entered  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
procedure.  Percentages  rather  than  the 
number  of  students  are  used  in  this 
table  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  seventeen  pairs  of  students 
entering  in  1934  each  student  in  the 
experimental  group  was  paired  with 
three  other  freshmen  admitted  with  the 
required  number  of  entrance  units. 
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Three  of  the  students  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  groups  and  one  student  in  one 
of  the  control  groups  have  reentered 
college  and  are  now  pursuing  college 
courses.  One  student  in  an  experimental 
group  and  three  students  in  a  control 
group  have  secured  masters’  degree. 

The  results  of  this  experiment  indi¬ 
cate  that: 

1.  The  sp>ecial  groups  did  not  experience 
any  appreciable  handicaps  in  their  coUege  work 
by  skipping  a  part  of  or  the  entire  senior  year 
of  the  high  school  course. 

2.  The  students  in  the  experimental  groups 
as  a  whole  persisted,  or  continued,  in  their 
college  work  for  a  longer  period  than  did  the 
students  in  the  control  groups. 

3.  A  much  higher  percentage  of  the  students 
in  the  experimental  groups  graduated  from  a 
four  year  institution. 


4.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  students  in 
the  control  groups  were  awarded  graduation 
honors  by  the  Little  Rock  Junior  College,  but 
a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  these  honors 
awarded  by  four  year  institutions  went  to 
students  in  the  experimental  groups. 


One  of  the  weak  features  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  results  of  this  experiment 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  selection  of  the 
equated  groups  no  account  was  taken 
of  the  economic,  social,  and  envircm- 
mental  background  of  the  students. 
Furthermore,  it  is  quite  likely  that,  due 
to  the  differential  in  the  chronological 
age  levels  of  these  groups,  the  experi¬ 
mental  groups  were  potentially  superior 
to  the  control  groups  on  the  basis  of 
native  ability. 


in.  RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 
Frank  A.  Jensen,  Chairman 


The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Accrediting 
of  Junior  Volleges  That  Are  Affiliated 
with  High  Schools  reconunends: 

1.  That  in  accrediting  junior  colleges  having 
programs  of  instruction  of  three  or  more  years 
in  length,^  the  institution  should  be  examined 
and  passed  on  as  a  unit. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  appoint  a  committee  on  accrediting 
institutions  of  the  type  under  consideration. 
This  committee  should,  after  an  examination  of 
conditions  in  a  number  of  such  junior  colleges 
and  a  study  of  the  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of 
secondary  schook  and  the  criteria  for  evalua¬ 
tions  of  higher  institutions,  formulate  proce¬ 
dures  for  accrediting  junior  colleges  of  thk  type. 
Thk  committee  should  appoint  examiners  to 
visit  these  colleges  when  they  desire  to  be  ac¬ 
credited  and  on  the  bask  of  the  reports  made 
by  these  examiners  and  the  data  furnkhed  by 
the  institutions,  formulate  recommendations 
regarding  the  accrediting  of  them.  These  reports 
should  be  made  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Review  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Insti- 

r  Institutions  offering  three  or  more  years  of 
work  but  not  extending  above  the  junior  college 
level. 


tutions  and  of  an  equal  number  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Committee  of  State  Chairmen. 
The  report  on  action  taken  by  thk  body  regard¬ 
ing  the  institution  should  be  reported  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Association. 

3.  That  the  committee  be  given  a  budget  of 
$1,000  to  be  used  in  the  formulation  of  criteria 
for  accrediting  junior  colleges  of  thk  type. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  the 
committee  recognizes  that  it  has  not 
made  a  fundamental  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved.  Evidence  points  toward 
the  development  of  the  junior  college  as 
an  extension  of  the  secondary  school  and 
when  this  is  more  fully  realized  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  wish  to  transfer  the  accredit¬ 
ing  of  all  junior  colleges  to  the  Secondary 
School  Commission.  At  the  moment  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  practicable.  In  the 
meantime  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  ac¬ 
crediting  procedures  used  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  should  not  constitute  a  barrier  to 
the  organization  and  development  of  a 
type  of  educational  institution  that  is  de¬ 
sired  by  some  communities. 
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IV.  OUR  STAKE  IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION 
Maixx>lm  S.  MacLean,  Chairman 


This  Committee  on  General  Education 
has  in  its  meetings  deliberated  upon  the 
following  questions:  (i)  What  is  general 
education?  and  (2)  What  are  the  trends 
in  respect  to  it?  Out  of  all  the  discussion 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
North  Central  Association  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  stake  in  it.  We  find  that  general 
education  is  not  a  movement  in  the  evan¬ 
gelical  sense  at  all  but  that  it  is  a  major 
national  swing  in  education  back  towards 
the  unit,  away  from  the  tremendous  cur¬ 
ricular  fragmentation  that  has  been  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

As  you  know,  in  the  yearbook  of  a 
year  or  two  ago  it  was  shown  clearly  that 
the  high  school  curriculum  had  added 
three  courses  to  one  elimination.  The  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  have  followed  the 
same  trend  to  such  an  extent  that  in  one 
of  the  nearby  North  Central  universities, 
two  hundred  eleven  courses  were  added 
in  a  period  of  five  years,  with  only  nine¬ 
teen  eliminations. 

You  and  I  talk  about  training  students 
for  college  but,  to  the  committee,  that  is 
beginning  to  appear  to  be  almost  an  im¬ 
possible  task  due  to  the  enormous  ranges 
in  curriculum  offerings.  We  find,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
with  which  I  am  associated,  that  there 
are  somewhat  over  six  hundred  individ¬ 
ual  courses  open  to  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores.  In  consequence  of  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  we  need  a  reexamination  of  what  is 
meant  by  preparation  for  college.  More 
important  still,  while  it  is  vital  and  essen¬ 
tial  that  we  go  about  our  business  of 
finding,  spotting,  identifying,  leading, 
and  training  people  of  scholarly  minds 
for  high  school,  college  and  graduate 
work,  we  need  to  take  more  account  of 
our  output.  As  the  Youth  Commission’s 
studies,  the  New  York  Regent’s  Inquiry, 
and  other  studies  have  shown  so  clearly, 
we  have  in  the  past,  both  in  our  schools 


and  colleges,  been  like  an  old-fashioned 
factory.  We  have  taken  in  a  great  mass 
of  raw  material  at  our  front  door  and 
turned  out  two  notable  products  at  our 
side  door;  namely,  those  trained  for  vo¬ 
cations  or  professions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  few  scholars  on  the  other;  while 
out  the  back  door,  as  these  studies  show, 
is  a  great  slag  heap  of  what  is  wasted 
human  material. 

We  are  now  subjecting  that  slag  heap 
to  a  careful  analysis  to  see  if,  as  in  the 
scientific  analysis  of  the  waste  products 
of  the  old-fashioned  factory,  we  may  not 
turn  out  new  by-products,  human  by¬ 
products,  as  valuable  as  the  main  prod¬ 
ucts,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  factory, 
now  modernized,  finds  a  great  many  of 
its  by-products  more  valuable. 

Those  by-products,  in  terms  of  general 
education,  are  in  the  main  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  That  is  agreed  to  by  both  the  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission  of  the  N.E.A.  and  the 
Policies  Commission  of  the  P.E.A.  The 
first  of  these  by-products  is  education  for 
one’s  personal  life.  In  general  education 
we  need,  first  of  all,  to  make  a  focal  and 
frontal  attack  upon  the  development  of 
human  personality,  not  in  any  vague  ab¬ 
stract  terms  but  in  terms  of  actual  self- 
knowledge.  We  need  to  go  back  to  the 
oldest  principle  in  all  education,  that  of 
“Know  thyself,”  which  means  in  effect 
that  the  members  both  in  the  secondary 
and  college  fields  of  the  North  Central 
Association  have  a  responsibility  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  bear  upon  the  training  of  young 
people  and  children  all  of  the  forces  of 
modern  psychology,  of  art,  music,  recrea¬ 
tion,  health,  consumer  education  and  the 
like,  and  of  combining  all  these  into  the 
one  sole  process  of  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-understanding  on  the  part 
of  each  youngster. 

But  we  do  not,  any  of  us  (nor  do  the 
children  for  whom  we  are  responsible), 
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live  as  beings  alone,  just  as  isolated  per¬ 
sonalities.  We  are  not,  as  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  said,  “Like  islands  in  the  sea,  with 
a  great  wash  of  stormy  water  and  wind 
between  us.”  We  move  out  from  that 
personal,  intimate,  internal  life  into  hu¬ 
man  associations,  the  most  satisfying  or 
disastrous  of  which  are  our  family  asso¬ 
ciations.  We  have  a  responsibility  in  gen¬ 
eral  education,  so  the  conunittee  feels,  for 
making  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  giving  youngsters  a  continuing 
and  growing  insight  into  their  family  re¬ 
lations,  both  as  those  relations  are  in 
their  present  families  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  families  which  they 
themselves  will  later  establish.  Those 
two  phases  of  home  and  family  life  edu¬ 
cation  need  very  great  attention  in  gen¬ 
eral  education  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 

We  find  in  some  studies,  for  instance, 
that  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  homes  already  broken 
by  divorce,  desertion,  death  of  one  or 
both  parents,  or  chronic,  lingering  dis¬ 
ease.  We  find,  upon  examination  of  our 
students,  that  many  more  unbroken 
homes  should  perhaps  be  broken.  Cer¬ 
tainly  they  should  be  improved,  because 
they  form  a  wholly  unfavorable  environ¬ 
ment  for  any  student,  any  human  being. 

We  move  out  from  association  in  the 
family  into  the  third  great  area  of  gen¬ 
eral  education,  which  is  that  of  vocational 
orientation.  There  we  have  an  excessively 
difficult  problem.  We  have  such  a  prob¬ 
lem  because  you  and  I  and  the  teachers 
who  work  in  this  field  of  general  educa¬ 
tion,  for  the  most  part,  are  fantastically 
unrealistic  and  untutored  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  work  of  the  world.  We 
have,  for  the  most  part,  spent  our  entire 
lives  in  the  classroom  from  the  time  when 
we  entered  kindergarten.  We  know  little 
of  industry,  little  of  business,  little  of 
clerical  work,  farms,  factories  and  shops. 
And  yet  it  is  profoundly  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  get,  or  try  to  get,  clear  pictures 
and  insights  into  those  things.  We  need 


to  do  this  in  order  that  we  may  prepare 
our  youngsters,  over  the  course  of  the 
years  in  our  schools,  so  that  they  may 
wisely  choose  vocations  or  occupations, 
and  we  need  to  train  them,  in  general, 
for  the  process  not  only  of  choosing  jobs, 
but  of  choosing  a  means  for  training  for 
those  jobs,  of  getting  them  ready  also  to 
get  jobs,  and  having  gotten  them  to  hold 
them.  How  critical  that  problem  is  going 
to  be  for  the  people  in  America,  and  par¬ 
ticularly,  perhaps,  in  the  North  Central 
region,  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the 
National  Social  Security  Board,  issued 
last  January.  In  that  report  it  is  shown 
quite  clearly  that  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  1940  to  i960,  there  will  be  added 
to  the  group  of  employables,  ages  20  to 
64,  a  minimum  of  10,700,000  new  souls, 
and  of  these,  a  minimum  of  6,000,000 
will  need  brand  new  jobs,  jobs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  whatever  absorption  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  10,000,000  unemployed  will  take 
place.  It  is  a  task  of  the  North  Central 
Association  and  of  general  education  to 
prepare  for  this  extraordinary  thing  that 
is  happening  in  our  population  trends. 

We  find  also  in  that  same  report  that 
in  order  to  absorb  that  amount  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  new  wage  jobs,  we  must  ex¬ 
tend  the  employable  period  upward.  This 
means  taking  care  by  some  means  or 
other  (probably  for  the  most  part  in 
schools  and  junior  colleges  and  colleges) 
of  this  expanding  group  of  young  people. 

I  had  a  report  just  a  week  ago,  from 
California,  of  the  employment  situation 
there.  It  gave  such  an  astonishing  figure 
as  this:  They  found  that  the  average  age 
in  California  now  at  which  young  men 
and  women  get  and  hold  jobs  for  one 
year  is  twenty-six  years  of  age.  There¬ 
fore,  with  California  leading  the  nation 
in  upward  climb,  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  find  itself  in  somewhat  that 
same  situation.  In  California  the  major 
oil  companies  do  not  employ  any  men 
for  their  filling  station  attendants  unless 
they  are  college  graduates. 
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The  fourth  area  of  general  education 
with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  one 
about  which  we  have  talked  so  much 
under  the  term  of  citizenship,  social  com¬ 
petency,  and  the  like.  We  need,  and  are 
having,  in  the  secondary  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  a  great  deal  of  explora¬ 
tion  of  how  best  to  train  young  citizens. 
Put  quite  bluntly,  we  are  begiiming  to 
realize  that  you  can  be  a  hne  i>erson,  that 
you  can  have  a  grand  family,  that  you 
can  occupy  responsible  positions  and 
hold  jobs,  and  that  all  three  of  those 
blessings  can  come  tumbling  down  about 
you  unless  your  community,  your  city, 
your  state,  your  nation,  your  world  is 
getting  along.  And  we  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  pounding  that  into  our  courses 
and  curricula  today,  so  that  youngsters 
may  be  brought  to  see  that  only  by  a 
wide  participation  in  social  and  civic  af¬ 
fairs  can  they  protect  their  own  selfish 
concerns. 

The  committee  is  asking,  therefore,  as 
it  launches  upon  its  program  of  study  for 


the  next  year  that  each  and  all  of  you 
help  us  as  much  as  you  can.  Do  this  by 
reporting  to  us,  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  the  North  Central  in  this  field,  every 
endeavor  that  you  are  making  in  your 
schools  toward  training  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  personal  life,  home  and  fam¬ 
ily,  vocational  orientation,  and  social  and 
civic  training. 

Since  it  is  the  intention  and  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Committee  on  General  Edu¬ 
cation  to  act  as  such  a  clearing  house,  to 
draw  together  from  you  and  return  to 
you  and  for  you  the  practices,  the  meth¬ 
ods,  the  interests,  the  problems  which 
each  of  us  has  in  the  development  of  this 
general  education,  we  ask  your  coopera¬ 
tion.  If  you  will  get  in  touch  with  the 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  nearest 
to  you,  or  if  you  will  write  direct  to  me, 
or  see  any  member  of  the  committee,  and 
give  us  such  information  as  you  can,  as 
you  go  along  from  month  to  month,  this 
committee  can  serve  its  most  useful  func¬ 
tion  for  the  North  Central  Association. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  ‘ 

Albert  RiEMENScnNEiDER 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Berea,  Ohio 


It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the 
sp>eaker  to  be  appointed  to  undertake  a 
most  interesting  task,  namely,  conduct¬ 
ing  a  survey  of  the  musical  activities  in 
the  member  schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association. 

The  general  inclusion  of  music  study 
in  the  curricula  of  educational  institu¬ 
tions  some  years  ago  gave  rise  to  a  va¬ 
riety  of  reactions  by  educators.  These 
repercussions  have  not  yet  entirely  died 
away,  and  in  an  impartial  survey  of  the 
whole  field  one  is  forced  to  agree  that  the 
conflict  of  opinions  was  in  many  ways 
justified. 

Music  education  in  America  had  its 
origin  in,  and  was  long  dependent  upon, 
the  more  developed  background  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  For  many  years  the  more  spectacu¬ 
lar  phases  of  music  appealed  to  the 
American  taste,  and,  as  a  result,  the  per¬ 
forming  musician  received  our  concen¬ 
trated  efforts.  Americans  went  to  Europe 
to  recognized  teachers  in  order  to  become 
virtuosos.  That  Europe  had  a  musical 
culture  along  much  broader  lines  did  not 
seem  to  impress  us,  for  but  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  seemed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  With 
such  a  one-sided  objective,  which  at  the 
same  time  placed  the  stress  upon  the  per¬ 
former  instead  of  the  music,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  music  study  fell  into  disrepute. 
Long-haired  exponents  of  the  musical 
art,  Barnum-like  exploitation  of  musical 
showmanship,  and  other  features  man¬ 
aged  to  relegate  music  to  an  undesirable 
status  where  only  lost  souls  and  other 
derelicts  from  human  society  might  find 
a  field  of  investigation  and  occupation. 

1  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  3, 
1940.-THE  Editor. 


With  the  exception  of  a  few  major 
schools  of  music  in  the  larger  American 
centers,  music  education  was,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  hands  of  instructors 
who  conducted  private  studios  with  the 
main  emphasis  on  the  one  type  of  public 
performance  represented  by  that  teacher. 
This  type  of  education  seemed  to  fit  the 
demand,  but  the  number  of  outstanding 
performers  which  were  developed  in  this 
country  never  seemed  to  equal  the  output 
of  the  European  system,  where  the  b«is 
for  musical  training  was  so  much  broader. 
As  a  consequence  the  field  of  music  en¬ 
tertainment  continued  to  be  dominated 
by  the  more  famous  European  virtuosos. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  some  pio¬ 
neer  institutions,  recognizing  that  this 
phase  of  music  education  was  not  the 
best,  organized  departments  of  music. 
This  was  not  accomplished  without  con¬ 
siderable  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
educators. 

The  period  during  which  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  performing  artist  was  su¬ 
preme  had  its  effect  upon  these  educa¬ 
tors  of  the  old  school.  Many  of  these 
could  not  coordinate  or  compare  the 
work  which  a  performing  musician  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  work  done  in  a 
scientific  subject,  a  language,  or  one  of 
the  humanities.  They  could  see  only  a 
matter  of  skill.  In  spite  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  continued  to  exist,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  educational  institutions  have 
fallen  into  line  and  have  organized  some 
form  of  music  education  for  their  cur¬ 
ricular  or  extra-curricular  activities. 
Some  schools  stress  music  only  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  asset  to  the  whole  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation;  others — and  there  are  many  of 
them — have  formed  departments  of 
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music,  schools  of  music,  or  conserva¬ 
tories  of  music  which  train  professional 
musicians  and  grant  professional  music 
degrees. 

The  rapid  growth  of  music  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  our  country  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  demand  for  teachers  of  music 
in  these  systems  have  done  much  to 
clarify  the  objectives  of  such  music  de¬ 
partments.  The  state  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  have,  as  a  rule,  established  the 
same  standards  of  attainment  for  music 
teachers  as  for  other  teachers.  These 
standards  have  influenced  all  types  of 
professional  music  courses.  It  may  be 
said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
college  departments  of  music  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding  insti¬ 
tutions  for  music  education. 

At  this  place  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  consisting  of  approximately 
100  of  the  leading  music  schools  in  the 
country,  for  what  it  has  accomplished 
since  its  founding  in  1924  in  organiz¬ 
ing  music  education  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis.  It  is  significant  that  a  number  of 
the  outstanding  professional  schools  in 
the  larger  centers,  which  previously  had 
no  connection  with  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  have,  almost  without  exception, 
formed  close  ties  with  one  or  more  of 
the  better  colleges  and  universities. 
Since  this  coordination  offers  a  broader 
basis  for  their  courses  of  instruction,  it 
has  proved  to  be  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  these  professional  institutions.  At 
least  one  such  leading  institution  has 
become  a  member  in  its  own  right  of  the 
North  Central  Association. 

To  place  the  work  of  professional 
music  schools  upon  the  same  standard 
as  that  of  educational  institutions  of  the 
liberal  arts  type  has  presented  tremen¬ 
dous  problems.  The  ill-repute  of  applied 
music  or  performance  in  music  which 
was  the  result  of  the  one-sided  attitude 
explained  above  was  not  the  least  trou- 
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blesome.  Many  educators  even  today 
cannot  reconcile  the  admission  of  this 
phase  of  music  to  the  select  circle  of 
work  for  which  credit  is  allowed.  With 
others  the  manner  of  measuring  such 
credit  has  been  a  problem  causing  years 
of  study.  The  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  has  done  a  remarkable 
piece  of  work  along  many  lines  in  classi¬ 
fying  the  various  phases  of  music  study, 
but  much  still  remains  to  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

The  well-known  survey,  College  Mu¬ 
sic,^  in  which  a  limited  number  of  se¬ 
lected  schools  were  investigated  in 
1933-35,  stressed  the  function  of  music 
and  its  part  in  the  program  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  college.  Decided  differences  of 
opinion  developed  among  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  these  opinions 
were  expressed  in  several  supplementary 
statements  published  with  the  report. 
The  point  of  contention  seems  to  have 
centered  in  the  recognition  of  applied 
music  in  the  scheme  of  education.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  a  one-sided  and  nar¬ 
row  development  in  which  too  much 
stress  had  been  placed  upon  the  per¬ 
former,  the  music  pendulum  was  certain 
to  swing  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  to  exhibit  an  almost  total  lack  of 
recognition  of  this  feature  of  music.  Mu¬ 
sic  does,  indeed,  offer  fields  which  cover 
large  areas  of  the  highest  type  open  for 
investigation  and  research.  This  research 
might  be  so  directed  as  to  be  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  as  valuable  in  higher  education 
as  is  the  work  in  sciences,  literature,  and 
other  branches.  If  it  were  limited,  how¬ 
ever,  to  research,  music  would  lose 
much  of  its  value.  A  few  highly  trained 
specialists  who  are  able  to  read  scores 
could  penetrate  the  meaning  of  music  in 
its  innermost  phases  and  arrive  approxi¬ 
mately  at  the  spiritual  values  which 
characterize  all  great  music.  For  the  rest 

1  Randall  Thompson,  College  Music:  An  In¬ 
vestigation  for  the  Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1935. 
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of  humanity,  music  would  become  a  dead 
issue,  and  the  mission  of  music — to  up¬ 
lift  mankind  in  a  manner  akin  to  that 
which  religion  can  accomplish — would  be 
destroyed. 

Truly,  interpretation  of  music  is  an 
absolute  necessity  if  music  is  to  retain  its 
tremendous  influence;  consequently,  in¬ 
terpretation  of  music,  or  applied  music, 
must  be  considered  in  any  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation.  If  interpretation  is  not  included 
in  the  educational  program,  music  will 
become  simply  another  dead  language. 
The  contention  that  applied  music  may 
have  no  recognition  as  credit  in  a  cul¬ 
tural  education  should  be  discarded  or 
modified  so  that  the  very  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  music  may  be  accomplished  in 
favorable  surroundings  as  part  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  cultural  educaion. 

A  study  of  music  is  in  no  wise  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  objectives  of  a  general 
culture.  In  fact,  it  is  being  universally 
recognized  that  a  good  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  music  is  one  of  the 
finest  flowers  of  such  a  culture. 

All  the  preceding  appears  to  be  a 
rather  lengthy  preamble  to  a  report  on 
music  in  education,  but  in  view  of  many 
prevailing  opinions  it  seemed  necessary 
to  clarify  somewhat  the  status  of  music 
and  music  education  in  order  to  study 
just  what  position  might  be  taken  regard¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  this  important  field 
into  the  cultural  groups  known  as  sci¬ 
ences,  literature,  languages,  humanities, 
etc. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SURVEY 

The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  find 
out  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  use 
of  music  as  an  adjunct  to  purely  cultural 
education  and  also  how  far  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  music  education  has  progressed 
in  comparison  with  other  more  organized 
educational  fields,  such  as  science,  his¬ 
tory,  languages,  etc. 

A  fairly  comprehensive  questionnaire 
covering  phases  of  music  education  was 


sent  to  a  cross-section  of  56  member 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Association. 
This  report  is  based  upon  the  answers  of 
47  institutions  which  were  kind  enough 
to  respond.  To  supplement  this  informa- 
ion  as  well  as  to  verify  the  findings,  a 
number  of  schools  will  be  selected  which 
are  to  be  visited.  It  is  expected  that  the 
visits  will  reveal  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  music  education  and  new  ideas 
which  are  being  used  to  advantage  in 
particular  schools.  The  new  ideas  and 
others  which  are  being  used,  but  are  not 
well  known,  are  to  be  tabulated  for  the 
consideration  of  member  schools  so  that 
those  wishing  to  do  so  may  try  out  the 
ideas  in  their  own  institutions. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

The  questionnaire  returns  were  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  enlightening. 

The  first  question  naturally  concerned 
itself  with  objectives  and  was  stated  as 
follows:  “i.  What  objective  has  your  in¬ 
stitution  in  its  plans  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  music:  (a)  In  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  group  of  students  not  professionally 
engaged  in  music  study?  Also,  how  ex¬ 
tensive  has  been  the  promotion  of  a 
general  interest  in  music  in  this  body? 
(b)  In  the  professional  department,  if 
such  exists  in  your  institution?” 

Since  the  results  achieved  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 
were,  to  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of  rec¬ 
ord,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into 
detail  regarding  the  second  p>art  of  the 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question,  the  unanimity  of  the  favorable 
consideration  given  music  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  program  was  surprising. 
One  involuntarily  wonders  whether  wish¬ 
ful  thinking  did  not  have  some  influence 
on  the  answers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that, 
until  recently  at  least,  the  attitudes  of 
some  schools  in  including  music  in  the 
educational  program  were  known  to  be 
antagonistic,  the  complete  accord  of  the 
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answers  was  noteworthy.  All  except  two 
schools  answered  these  questions,  and 
it  is  of  decided  interest  to  tabulate  some 
representative  replies: 

I.  Interest  has  permeated  practically  the 
entire  student  body. 

3.  Foster  a  love  for  music  of  the  highest 
type. 

3.  Music  studies  may  be  taken  as  elective 
throughout  the  four  years. 

4.  Provide  organizations  so  that  students 
may  have  well-rounded  musical  experiences 
embracing  most  all  fields  and  schools  of  mu¬ 
sical  literature. 

5.  Music  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fields  of 
study  appropriate  to  the  college  of  liberal 
arts. 

6.  The  school  of  music  was  organized  for  a 
four-fold  purpose:  (a)  To  combine  musical 
and  literary  studies  as  a  broad  basis  for  the 
tegular  college  work;  (b)  to  use  the  art  of 
music  as  a  means  of  intellectual,  esthetic, 
and  moral  culture;  (c)  to  furnish  instruction 
to  special  and  general  students;  (d)  to  train 
teachers  of  music. 

7.  An  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  music 
for  every  student. 

8.  The  Department  of  Music  concerns  itself 
primarily  with  the  development  of  a  cultural 
interest  which  shall  function  in  post-college 
Me  by  leading  the  individual  to  occupy  him¬ 
self  with  music  as  an  avocational  or  recrea¬ 
tional  activity. 

9.  There  is  also  that  ever-increasing  class 
who  recognize  that  a  knowledge  of  music  and 
art  and  musical  literature  is  a  vital  part  of  a 
liberal  education. 

10.  (a)  To  develop  an  interest  in  music  as 
a  hobby  or  a  leisure-time  activity;  (6)  to  de¬ 
velop  music  appreciation  among  the  students 
trained  in  this  college ;  (c)  to  develop  “apostles” 
of  good  music  in  the  various  communities. 

II.  Our  objective  has  been  to  create  love 
for,  and  interest  in,  music  throughout  the 
entire  student  body. 

I}.  This  college  feels  that  a  study  of  at 
least  one  of  the  fine  arts  should  be  a  part  of 
the  liberal  arts  training  of  every  student. 

13.  Promotion  of  general  interest  in  music. 

14.  To  place  before  them  the  best  in  music, 
to  make  available  to  them  courses  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  appreciation,  and  to  offer  participa¬ 
tion  in  musical  organizations,  such  as  chorus, 
orchestra,  choir. 

IS-  To  carry  on,  on  a  collegiate  level,  the 
interest  and  participation  in  music  as  a  cul¬ 
tural  resource  which  originated  in  the  pro¬ 


grams  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state; 
to  afford  opportunity  to  hear  good  music,  to 
participate  in  music,  and  to  continue  the 
study  of  applied  and  theoretical  music. 

16.  Objectives:  appreciation  and  knowledge 
of  music,  formation  of  standards  of  good 
taste. 

17.  Much  has  been  done  to  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  liberal-arts  student  upon  the  value 
of  music  both  through  music-survey  courses 
and  through  participation  in  musical  organiza¬ 
tions. 

18.  (a)  To  provide  general  college  students 
with  opportunities  to  hear  music  well  per¬ 
formed  by  both  professional  and  amateur  or¬ 
ganizations,  (b)  to  provide  a  group  of  music 
courses  of  a  general  cultural  character. 

19.  General  objective  is  to  give  students 
ample  opportunity  to  hear,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  participate  in,  the  best  music  that  has 
been  written. 

20.  To  elevate  general  taste  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  art  in  the  life  and  culture  of  the  aver¬ 
age  citizen,  and  to  enable  him  to  appropriate 
more  fully  the  great  heritage  in  music. 

21.  This  college  believes  heartUy  in  the 
value  and  the  right  of  music  to  be  included 
as  part  of  a  liberal-arts  program.  It  has  this 
faith  because  of  its  conviction  as  to  the  cul¬ 
tural  importance  and  value  of  music. 

22.  To  provide  a  broad  cultural  basis  for 
the  intelligent  understanding  and  enjoyment  of 
music. 

23.  To  offer  well-integrated  courses  of 
study;  to  encourage  the  non-professional  to 
acquire  an  intelligent  comprehension  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  world’s  great  music,  as  an  es¬ 
sential  element  of  a  liberal  education  and  re¬ 
fined,  happy  living. 

The  agreement  of  objectives  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  quotations  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  music  education  has  come 
of  age.  This  is  not  to  state  that  it  has 
reached  perfection  or  even  maturity. 
Much  must  yet  be  done  before  the  work 
in  music  education  can  be  placed  upon 
a  par  with  that  in  other  fields.  It  is 
felt  that  the  influence  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music  upiMi 
the  clarification  of  objectives  in  music 
education  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  been  outstanding,  especially  in  the 
professional  music  schools.  This  influ¬ 
ence  has  no  doubt  permeated  into  the 
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liberal  arts  departments,  otherwise  re¬ 
actions  as  favorable  as  those  received 
would  not  have  been  possible.  Omitting 
the  two  questionnaires  in  which  this 
question  was  not  answered,  not  a  single 
unfavorable  report  was  recorded. 

Since  almost  all  these  question¬ 
naires  were  signed  by  the  president,  the 
dean,  and  the  director  of  music  of  each 
institution,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
opinions  expressed  represent  at  least  a 
fair  cross-section  of  the  administrative 
viewpoint  at  each  institution. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 

OUTLINING  PURPOSES  AND  PLANS 

The  next  question  asked  who  is  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  formulating  and 
adopting  the  purposes  and  the  plan  in 
the  field  of  music.  A  variety  of  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibilities  was  noted.  The 
administrative  heads  named  and  the 
number  of  institutions  mentioning  each 
are  as  follows:  head  of  the  music  de¬ 
partment,  is;  faculty  of  the  school  of 
music,  14;  college  administration  and 
faculty,  4;  the  chairman,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  president,  3;  the  presi¬ 
dent,  i;  committees  on  curriculum  and 
educational  policy,  i;  committee  of  the 
faculty,  including  the  dean,  i;  depart¬ 
mental  staff  in  cooperation  with  admin¬ 
istration,  I ;  deans  and  the  president,  i ; 
director  and  dean,  i ;  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  i;  president,  dean  of  college,  head 
of  department  of  music,  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee,  chief  officers  of  the  university, 
i;  and  director,  music  faculty,  and  the 
administrative  council,  i. 

In  those  institutions  which  have  an 
able  executive  as  the  director  of  music, 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  left  to  his  discretion.  Second  in 
order  is  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
music.  Presidents,  perhaps  because  of 
their  numerous  other  duties,  seem  to 
prefer  to  transfer  these  {particular  res¬ 
ponsibilities  to  others. 


The  chief  difficulties  arising  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  plans  seem  to  be  finance, 
including  lack  of  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  respondents  expressed  t^ 
thought  that  too  large  a  proportion  of 
academic  work  was  demanded  for  the 
best  working-out  of  the  program  in  the 
music-degree  courses.  Some  complaint 
was  registered  about  excessive  teaching 
loads.  One  complaint  concerned  the  lim¬ 
itation  of  time  of  the  individual  student 
to  complete  the  schedule  required.  One 
mentioned  the  traditional  “temperament” 
of  artists.  One  university  made  a  com¬ 
plaint  about  the  rule  which  limits  the 
student  to  a  maximum  of  40  hours  in 
any  one  department  of  the  college.  The 
difficulty  of  integrating  musical  stand¬ 
ards  maintained  by  the  liberal  arts  fac¬ 
ulty  was  mentioned.  On  the  whole  the 
replies  show  a  splendid  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  administration  and  the  music 
groups  in  recognizing  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  involved. 

COURSES  INVOLVED 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  institutions 
have  obligatory  courses  in  music  or  fine 
arts  in  the  liberal  arts  departments,  but 
practically  all  offer  the  music  courses  as 
electives,  subject  of  course  to  prerequi¬ 
sites  in  the  advanced  work. 

A  few  institutions  offer  survey  courses, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  reluctance  in 
the  use  of  these  courses,  since  some 
universities  refuse  to  give  credit  for 
such  work  for  transfers. 

The  professional  degrees  in  music  are 
variously  named,  although  covering  the 
same  field:  Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts 
with  a  major  in  Music,  Master  of  Music, 
Master  of  Arts  with  a  major  in  Music, 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Music,  Bachelor 
of  School  Music,  Bachelor  of  Musk 
with  a  major  in  Public  School  Music, 
Bachelor  of  Music  Education,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Music  Education,  Bachelor 
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of  Fine  Arts  in  Education,  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Public  School  Music,  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Music  Education,  and  others. 

The  number  of  liberal  arts  credits  re¬ 
quired  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Music  runs  from  18  to  40  semester 
hours.  The  number  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  Education  runs  from  30  to  60,  to 
which,  of  course,  are  usually  added  the 
courses  in  education. 

Freshman  English  (6  semester  hours) 
seems  to  be  a  universal  requirement. 
After  the  freshman  year  the  dominant 
policy  seems  to  be  that  in  which  the 
needs  and  the  objectives  of  the  student 
are  the  guiding  motives  in  the  selection 
of  the  liberal  arts  subjects.  In  one  insti¬ 
tution  a  humanities-survey  course  is  of¬ 
fered  jointly  by  the  departments  of  art, 
classical  languages,  English,  music,  phil¬ 
osophy  and  religion  and  is  an  obliga¬ 
tory  course  for  all  students  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  department. 

The  most  frequent  course  in  music 
offered  solely  for  liberal  arts  students  is 
“Appreciation  of  Music.”  A  course  in 
“Survey  of  the  Arts,”  and  another  in 
“Introduction  to  Music  Literature”  also 
seem  to  be  popular  for  the  same  purpose. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Question  5,  covering  “special  provi¬ 
sions  for  offerings  in  music,”  produced 
very  interesting  if  not  actually  astonish¬ 
ing  results.  It  revealed  that  40  schools 
possess  special  buildings  for  music  and 
7  do  not.  The  latter  usually  share  a  part 
of  a  building  with  other  departments. 
The  amazing  part  of  the  story  is  the 
relatively  large  amount  invested  in  these 
music  buildings.  One  was  evaluated  at 
lsoo,ooo,  three  at  between  $300,000 
and  $4oo,ocxj,  five  at  between  $200,000 
and  $300,000,  eight  between  $100,000 
and  $200,000,  and  the  balance  under 
?ioo,ooo.  A  conservative  estimate  would 
jdace  the  value  of  the  buildings  in  the 
47  schools  at  well  over  $5,ooo,ocx). 


In  the  matter  of  equipment  and  in¬ 
struments  the  indications  are  that  in¬ 
stitutions  have  played  fair  with  their 
music  departments.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  appraising  departments  of 
different  institutions  have  not  yet  grap¬ 
pled  with  the  problem  of  the  exact  ev^- 
uation  of  musical  instruments.  Some  in¬ 
stitutions  made  evaluations  four  or  five 
times  the  values  placed  on  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  equipment  by  other  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  main  point  is,  however, 
that  most  institutions  carrying  teacher¬ 
training  courses  seem  amply  supplied 
with  the  various  musical  instruments 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
total  values  of  equipment  ran  from 
$1,200  to  $106,000.  Sixteen  institutions 
claimed  values  over  $20,000. 

Twenty-two  institutions  reported  that 
special  arrangements  had  been  made,  at 
least  in  part,  in  an  effort  to  sound-proof 
the  buildings,  while  eight  reported  no 
such  efforts.  A  special  study  along  these 
lines  would  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to 
institutions  planning  music  buildings  for 
the  future.  One  valuable  suggestion  was 
that  special  study  should  be  given  to 
ventilating  and  heating  systems  since  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  make  these  sys¬ 
tems  resistant  to  sound  transmission. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  located  di¬ 
rectly  upon  the  campus,  and  this  loca¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  universally  satisfac¬ 
tory.  In  some  institutions  where  the 
music  building  is  located  at  a  distance 
from  the  campus,  a  desire  for  direct 
campus  location  was  expressed.  Whetho: 
this  same  result  would  be  obtained  by  a 
canvass  of  other  departments  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  A  location  near  the  campus,  per¬ 
haps  on  its  outer  edge,  with  the  building 
designed  so  that  studios  and  practice 
rooms  might  be  located  on  the  side  of 
the  building  away  from  the  campus  and 
administrative  offices  and  class  rooms 
on  the  campus  side  should  prove  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  one  or  two 
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cases  the  desire  was  expressed  that  class 
rooms  be  separated  from  the  studios 
and  the  practice  rooms. 

One  of  the  outstanding  media  for  the 
development  of  music  appreciation  and 
love  for  music  and  one  which  has  re¬ 
cently  received  a  truly  marvelous  devel¬ 
opment  is  the  use  of  the  phonograph 
and  records.  The  latest  development, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  ever  undertaken,  is  the  one 
sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Music  Appreciation.  Through  this  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  spread  amazingly 
throughout  the  country,  recordings  of 
10  of  the  greatest  symphonies  may  now 
be  purchased  for  only  a  fraction  of  their 
former  cost.  Untold  numbers  of  records 
of  these  masterpieces  are  being  sold. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  resultant 
rise  in  music  appreciation  throughout 
the  country.  The  modern  electrically  op¬ 
erated  phonograph  and  modem  records 
offer  perhaps  the  most  economical  man¬ 
ner  for  developing  music  appreciation 
which  has  ever  existed,  although  the 
radio,  if  it  could  be  properly  regulated 
and  adjusted  to  educational  time  sched¬ 
ules,  could  perhaps  approach  the  phono¬ 
graph  in  value. 

.Almost  every  institution  has  a  repro¬ 
ducing  machine  and  a  library  of  rec¬ 
ords  which  are  being  used  freely  in  the 
educational  program.  The  Carnegie  Cor- 
p>oration  has  done  valiant  service  by 
supplying  a  number  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  with  a  “set”  consisting  of  a 
first-class  reproducing  machine  and  a 
large  library  of  records  and  scores.  The 
scores  are  of  great  value  for  compre¬ 
hensive  study,  and  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  should  receive  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  the  educational  groups 
for  the  good  which  it  has  accomplished. 
Of  the  schools  which  replied  to  the 
questionnaire,  20  have  received  the  set 
and  27  have  not.  Naturally,  eagerness 
was  expressed  by  those  which  had  not 


been  among  the  fortunate  institutions  to 
receive  this  magnificent  gift.  The  follow¬ 
ing  comments  show  what  these  sets  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  description 
could  possibly  do: 

Of  greatest  value  in  improving  taste  for,  and 
acquaintance  with,  the  masterpieces. 

Of  inestimable  value  for  classes  in  theory, 
history,  and  appreciation  of  music,  musk- 
education  classes,  students  in  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege,  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Our  department  could  not  function  properly 
without  the  record  library. 

The  most  notable  physical  addition  in  many 
years. 

Incalculable  good  is  done.  The  attendance 
grows  constantly. 

The  good  is  difficult  to  measure. 

A  definite  asset. 

Practically  indisp)ensable. 

To  us  it  is  invaluable. 

Although  the  prime  purpose  of  this  set  (in 
contra-distinction  to  the  music-department 
collection)  is  use  by  the  general  college  stu¬ 
dent,  music  students  also  benefit. 

Most  of  the  institutions  arrange  for 
regular  hours  when  the  records  are 
available,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  value  of  these  records  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  music  education.  Record-play¬ 
ing  is  perhaps  the  most  fertile,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  econom¬ 
ical,  means  available  to  institutions  for 
development  of  music  appreciation.  It 
would  be  a  tremendous  assistance  to 
music  education  if  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  could  supply  all  institutions 
which  would  arrange  for  the  proper  use 
of  these  sets.  Even  if  each  institution 
had  to  purchase  such  a  set,  the  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  profitable  in  terms  of 
educational  results. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  library  facilities  show  music  edu¬ 
cation  on  its  weakest  side.  There  are 
schools  which  grant  the  Master’s  degree 
in  music  whose  library  facilities  must  be 
described  as  elementary  and  absolutely 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.  Only  five 
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schools  reported  2,000  or  more  books 
covering  literature  of  music  and  music 
biography.  Some  schools  reported  as 
few  as  250.  The  average  range  from 
about  750  to  900.  The  largest  number 
of  full  scores  reported  was  400,  many 
schools  listing  only  the  nominal  number 
which  were  included  in  the  Carnegie  set. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected  if 
music  is  to  assume  its  rightful  place  in 
the  educational  scheme.  Any  other  col¬ 
lege  department  would  consider  itself  in 
complete  disgrace  if  found  in  a  similar 
condition.  The  writer  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  three  book  lists  com¬ 
piled  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  and  suggest  that  every 
college  and  university  library  use  these 
as  a  guide  for  building  up  the  music 
division  of  the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  men¬ 
tioned  above,  every  institution  has  un¬ 
told  numbers  of  copies  of  choral  works, 
as  well  as  orchestra  and  band  music, 
which  would  be  difficult  to  tabulate.  In 
some  instances  these  scores  would  run 
into  many  thousands.  The  necessity  of 
expanding  large  sums  for  music  to  be 
used  by  large  and  small  ensemble  groups 
is  perhaps  a  partial  reason  why  the  mu¬ 
sic  representation  in  the  library  makes 
so  poor  a  showing,  but  this  necessary 
expenditure  should  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  neglect  the  literature  on  music. 

CREDITS  FOR  ENTRANCE  AND 
FOR  GRADUATION 

Entrance  credits  for  the  professional 
music  courses  are  in  most  instances 
identical  with  those  for  entrance  to  the 
courses  in  liberal  arts  and  in  science 
courses.  The  two  exceptions  are  that  the 
professional  music  courses  often  allow 
one  or  two  more  semester  hours  in  music 
for  entrance  and  also  require  sufficient 
musical  development  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  work  in  music  upxin  a 
professional  basis.  Entrance  credits  in 


music  for  liberal  arts  courses  extend 
from  none  to  5  or  6;  for  music  courses, 
from  none  to  any  number  for  the  course 
in  public  school  music. 

There  might  have  been  some  mis¬ 
understanding  of  this  question  since  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  portion  of  the 
obligatory  15  or  16  credits  that  these 
entrance  credits  in  music  must  take. 
Elective  credits  in  music  toward  a  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  range  from  12 
semester  hours  of  literature  and  theory 
combined  with  8  semester  hours  of  ap¬ 
plied  music  to  32  hours  of  literature  and 
theory  combined  with  16  hours  of  ap¬ 
plied  music.  The  average  amount  of 
music  allowed  in  such  a  degree  showed 
approximately  a  total  of  40  hours,  which 
is  the  standard  recommended  by  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  One  school  indicated  that  75  semes¬ 
ter  hours  were  allowed. 

As  a  rule  the  credits  in  music  allowed 
toward  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  co¬ 
incide  with  the  credits  allowed  for  the 
same  subjects  in  professional  courses. 
There  is  a  tendency,  however,  on  the 
part  of  some  institutions  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  credit  allowed  for  applied 
music  study.  One  school  reported  “Credit 
for  practical  music  not  evaluated  in 
terms  of  semester  hours.” 

PROVISIONS  FOR  PERFORMANCE  IN  MUSIC 

Practically  all  institutions  reported  the 
support  of  several  choruses,  a  band,  an 
orchestra,  and  several  smaller  ensemble 
groups.  This  is  a  wholesome  situation. 
The  membership  in  these  organizations 
is  open  to  all  students  of  the  institution, 
and  a  goodly  number  of  the  student 
body  avail  themselves  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity.  Participation  in  the  production  of 
good  music  is  one  of  the  very  best  means 
of  music  education.  Time  was  when 
“The  bulldog  on  the  bank  and  the  bull¬ 
frog  in  the  p>ool”  was  the  criterion  of 
college  song.  The  following  extract  from 
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a  recent  announcement  is  typical  of  the 
progress  to  the  present: 

Nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  a  young  fellow 
named  Davison  was  given  a  chance  to  do 
something  with  the  choir  at  the  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  chapel  and  with  the  Harvard  Glee  Club. 
The  Glee  Club  was  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  other  such  organizations  in  American 
colleges;  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  loud 
piano  it  could  sing,  with  fair  pleasure  to  the 
audience,  such  old  favorites  as  “Gin’ral  Grant,” 
the  “Party  at  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,”  and  the 
“Stein  Song.”  Davison  quickly  changed  all 
that.  He  soon  had  his  chorus  singing,  a  cap- 
pella,  songs  from  Brahms,  Mozart,  Palestrina, 
and  the  Elizabethan  song-writers. 

Great  numbers  of  Harvard  graduates  did 
not  like  the  innovation.  They  clamored  for 
the  good  old  songs,  they  poured  ridicule  upon 
high-brow  music,  and  they  predicted  a  speedy 
collapse  of  interest  in  music  in  Harvard.  Dr. 
Davison  stuck  to  his  program  and,  as  you 
know,  within  a  very  few  years  had  brought 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  Radcliffe  Choral  So¬ 
ciety  to  a  point  where  they  were  singing  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  crowded 
houses.  The  change  was  reflected  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  now  choral  singing  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  stands  on  an  unusually  high  plane. 

A  number  of  educational  institutions 
conduct  some  of  the  outstanding  music 
festivals  of  the  country.  The  activity  in 
the  preparation  for  such  a  festival  leaves 
indelible  impressions  of  good  music  with 
the  participating  students.  Such  students 
have  often  said  that  these  exp>eriences 
were  among  the  most  valuable  of  their 
whole  college  career. 

No  general  efforts  seem  to  be  current 
for  the  recognition  and  support  of 
American  composers.  Those  institutions 
where  the  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  and 
other  musical  fraternities  and  sororities 
exist  show  a  regular  activity  in  this 
respect.  One  school,  Western  College, 
created  a  fellowship  in  1910  for  creative 
work  in  this  country.  It  was  given  to 
one  of  the  outstanding  American  com¬ 
posers,  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  who  still 
holds  it. 

The  majority  of  institutions  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  musical  organizations 


out  of  the  general  budget,  and  with  few 
exceptions  the  direction  is  embodied  in 
the  teaching  load  of  the  person  in 
charge. 

FINANCES  AND  ENROLLMENTS 

Very  few  schools  have  spiecial  endow¬ 
ments  for  music,  and  the  financial  budg¬ 
ets  of  the  professional  school  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  budget  of  the 
institution.  One  school  announced  a 
special  gift  of  “an  endowment  of  $28,- 
000  for  ‘Adventures  in  the  Arts’  includ¬ 
ing  music.”  With  but  one  exception,  all 
music  fees  are  payable  at  the  central 
office  of  the  treasurer  of  the  institution. 

Perhaps  the  less  said  about  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  scholarships  the  better. 
The  reports  did  not  cover  the  informa¬ 
tion  actually  known  and  hence  had  no 
value. 

The  number  of  students  engaged  in 
courses  leading  to  music  degrees  varies 
in  the  institutions  represented  from  27 
to  428.  Only  one  institution  has  more 
than  400  music-degree  students,  one  has 
more  than  300,  four  have  more  than 
200,  ten  have  more  than  100,  and  the 
rest  have  fewer  than  100  students.  The 
percentages  of  the  students  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  groups  taking  one  or  more 
courses  in  music  range  from  3  to  38 
with  an  average  of  approximately  16. 
This  figure  should  not  be  taken  too  pre¬ 
cisely  since  evidences  in  the  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  number  of  the  institutions 
considered  participation  in  chorus 
groups,  etc.,  as  courses  in  music.  Since 
these  are  still  largely  regarded  in  the 
light  of  extra-curricular  activities,  the 
result  of  this  particular  tabulation  re¬ 
mains  somewhat  doubtful. 

THE  FACULTY 

Almost  without  exception  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  you  feel  that,  in  a  general 
way,  the  qualifications  of  the  faculty 
members  of  your  music  department  are 
comparable  to  the  qualifications  of  fac- 
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ulty  members  in  other  departments  of 
the  institution?”  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  A  very  few  were  most  em¬ 
phatic,  but  about  the  same  number  of 
answers  expressed  some  slight  modifica¬ 
tion,  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  for¬ 
mal  degrees  held  by  the  music  faculty, 
especially  in  the  field  of  doctorate. 

Not  so  long  ago  many  schools  used 
the  commission  basis  for  paying  the 
members  of  their  music  faculties.  The 
answers  to  the  questionnaire  indicate 
that  this  system  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  discarded  except  in  the  cases  of 
certain  part-time  teachers.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Sal¬ 
aries  for  the  music  faculty  seem  to  be  on 
a  par  with  those  of  other  divisions,  al¬ 
though  several  schools  reported  slightly 
higher  salaries  for  the  music  division. 

In  some  institutions  faculty  loads 
were  reported  to  be  equal  in  the  music 
departments  and  other  departments,  but 
the  majority  reported  heavier  teaching 
loads  for  music.  There  is  also  a  strong 
tendency  to  regard  the  teaching  of  ap¬ 
plied  music  as  a  lighter  load  than  the 
teaching  of  theoretical  branches.  The 
most  prevalent  relation  seems  to  be 
hours  of  applied  music  teaching  to  i 
hour  of  class  work.  The  normal  load  for 
the  music  faculty  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  18  hours  of  theory  teaching  and  25 
hours  of  applied  music  teaching. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  reported  that  the  majority  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  administration  and  liberal 
arts  faculty  toward  music  study  and 
credits  is  favorable.  With  some  excep¬ 
tions  the  replies  indicate  that  the  music 
faculty  is  well  integrated  with  the  fac¬ 
ulty  as  a  whole.  The  same  relation  seems 
to  exist  between  the  students  of  the 
music  department  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  especially  where  such  students 
occupy  the  same  dormitories. 


Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  co¬ 
ordinate  music  subjects  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  such  as  the  humanities,  history, 
languages,  etc.,  with  special  stress  upon 
work  covered  in  various  fields  during 
similar  periods.  Comparative  arts  courses 
seem  also  be  fairly  popular.  Speech  and 
drama  departments  frequently  cooper¬ 
ate  on  projects  of  interest.  Physics  de¬ 
partments  furnish  lectures  and  labora¬ 
tory  demonstrations  for  special  music 
classes.  In  one  institution  it  was  reported 
that  the  “Collegium  Musicum  integrates 
the  work  of  literature,  music,  physical 
education,  foreign  languages,  and  dra¬ 
ma.”  Exchange  of  teachers  between  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  for  the  purpose  of 
lecturing  upon  related  materials  which 
may  be  integrated  seems  fairly  preval¬ 
ent.  Frequent  mention  was  made,  for 
instance,  of  the  relation  of  German  lit¬ 
erature  and  poetry  and  the  composers 
of  Lieder.  This  field  has  been  only 
slightly  cultivated,  and  offers  rich  re¬ 
sults  for  the  right  kind  of  investigation 
and  application.  With  the  advent  of 
comprehensive  examinations  the  field 
should  find  a  ready  development. 

SERVICES  TO  COMMUNITY 

The  great  majority  of  institutions 
seem  to  be  civic-minded  and  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon  their  services  to  their  com¬ 
munities.  This  attitude  is  perhaps  more 
pronounced  in  the  field  of  music  than 
in  any  other  division. 

Only  a  few  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  use  of  extension  courses  in  music, 
and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the 
work  in  the  so-called  adult  centers. 

INNOVATIONS 

The  question  asking  for  a  report  on 
any  experimental  or  novel  project  in 
music  education  was  largely  ignored. 
Only  a  few  attempted  to  answer.  There 
seem  to  have  been  some  attempts  at  the 
concurrent  teaching  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  but  no  special  results  were 
reported.  One  school  presented  an  elab- 
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orate  plan  for  the  organization  of  the 
rural-extension  program  for  children, 
which  gave  some  of  the  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  an  (^portunity  for  special  train¬ 
ing  in  organization.  The  ignoring  of  this 
question  was  a  surprise,  especially  since 
the  active  association  of  music  training 
with  institutions  of  the  liberal  arts  type 
has  developed  entirely  new  technics  and 
plans  of  music  education,  together  with 
new  methods  of  approach  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  The  integration  of  fundamental 
music-theory  courses,  such  as  harmony, 
ear  training,  solfeggio,  analysis  and  oth¬ 
ers,  is  one  of  the  most  appiarent  and 
beneficial  results.  This  new  approach  is 
praised  by  all,  and  yet  in  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  it  was  evident  to  the 
initiated  that  the  heart  and  essence  of 
such  a  system  is  not  yet  comprehended 
by  a  large  number  of  theory  teachers. 
This  item  alone  should  have  given  rise 
to  a  dozen  suggestions  from  leading 
schools. 

Only  a  very  few  schools  reported  hav¬ 
ing  used  microfilms,  although  this  field 
should  develc^  into  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  the  teaching  of  the  history 
of  music.  Perhaps  its  best  fruition  should 
take  place  in  the  graduate  departments, 
but  it  should  have  a  distinct  place  in 
undergraduate  work. 

CONCLUSION 

Music  education  in  some  form  or  other 
has  been  accepted  by  almost  every  ma¬ 
jor  educational  institution  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Those  institutions  which  have  fully 
developed  departments  of  music  seem 
to  be  proud  of  these  departments,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  conform  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  institution.  Credit  for  work 
in  music  is  no  longer  grudgingly  al¬ 
lowed,  and  the  great  value  of  music  to 
a  general  education  is  recognized.  A  few 
decades  ago  the  position  of  music  was 
much  in  the  same  position  as  chemistry 
was  at  Western  Reserve  University  in 


1838,  when  one  of  the  leading  profes¬ 
sors  of  Latin  expressed  his  objection  to 
making  a  drugstore  of  the  University 
by  introducing  the  study  of  chemistry. 

The  doors  have  been  opened  gener¬ 
ously  to  music.  The  music  divisions  of 
institutions  and  the  administrators  must 
develop  music  education  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  great  spiritual  benefits  in¬ 
herent  in  great  music  may  become  the 
common  prof)erty  and  privilege  of  all, 
that  the  educational  program  of  music 
may  be  kept  on  as  high  a  plane  as  that 
of  any  other  field  of  culture,  and  that 
the  best  taste  and  artistic  judgment 
may  be  developed  in  all  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  last  objective  is  especially  desir¬ 
able  at  present.  At  most  institutions  so¬ 
cial  activities  are  usually  combined  with 
some  form  of  dance  band,  which  dis¬ 
penses  music  appealing  largely  to  the 
physical  reactions.  The  “escape”  phil¬ 
osophy  of  students  seems  to  make  this 
sort  of  music  especially  appealing  to 
them.  No  harm  will  probably  come  from 
it  if  the  taste  for,  and  judgment  of,  the 
best  music  has  been  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  in  them  so  that  they  will  accept 
such  music  for  what  it  is  worth.  If  it 
becomes  their  criterion  of  what  is  best 
artistically,  there  is  no  hope.  This  is 
where  a  music-education  program  which 
touches  every  student  would  prove  to  be 
of  real  value.  Music  is  supposed  to 
stand  next  to  religion  in  spiritual  values. 
Perhaps  these  values  are  likely  to  place 
music  in  a  more  or  less  intangible  class, 
educationally  speaking,  but  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  clarifying  its  ob¬ 
jective.  There  is  enough  actual  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  field  of  music  to  form  the 
basis  for  completely  sound  educational 
procedures.  Given  the  example  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  more  organized  cultures  and 
sciences,  it  will  prove  its  worthiness  to  be 
classed  as  one  of  the  important  fields  in 
education. 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  METHODS^ 
A.  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MINNESOTA 
C.  B.  Lund 

Stale  AVA  Administrator,  St.  Paul 


In  osoeb  that  we  may  understand  the 
plan  under  which  we  are  operating  the 
NYA  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  I 
should  just  like  to  go  back  into  the 
history  of  its  beginning.  When  the  pro¬ 
gram  first  began  there  was  not  a  very 
definite  plan.  Those  of  us  who  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  program  were  invited 
to  Washington,  given  a  volume  approxi¬ 
mately  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  told 
to  go  back  home  and  get  the  program 
started.  I  think  I  left  Washington  on 
about  the  seventeenth  of  August,  to  get 
back  to  Minnesota  and  get  a  program 
going  by  the  third  of  September. 

The  first  thing  we  did  in  connection 
with  this  program  was  to  call  together 
a  number  of  executives  from  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  from  the  colleges 
to  discuss  with  them  ways  and  means 
of  getting  the  program  under  way.  The 
first  thing  we  did  was  to  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  the  necessity  of  ways  and 
means  of  allocating  money.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  feel  that  they  wished  to 
accept  the  responsibility,  and  a  plan 
was  laid  out  whereby  the  state  was  di¬ 
vided  into  districts.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  all  the  school  executives,  and  the 
members  of  our  staff  went  out  to  the 
meetings  and  explained  the  program 
and,  together  with  the  superintendents, 
allocated  the  funds  to  the  several 
schools. 

Immediately,  when  we  came  out  into 

'These  addresses  were  delivered  before  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Schools  at  its  meeting 
in  Chicago,  April  3,  1940,  and  were  reported  by 
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the  field,  it  being  a  new  program,  there 
were  many  questions  that  were  raised, 
and  logically  so.  Many  of  the  people  in 
the  smaller  schools  said,  “I  like  the 
idea,  but  I  don’t  know  how  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  handle  it.  Our  teach¬ 
ers  are  overloaded  now.  We  have  no 
secretarial  assistance.  We  don’t  have 
vocational  equipment  where  we  can  find 
sound  work  projects  for  these  people.” 
And  there  were  many  other  serious  and 
valid  objections. 

So  another  meeting  of  the  committee 
was  called,  and  we  got  the  Council  of 
School  Executives  together  and  said, 
“What  do  you  want  to  do  about  this? 
Here  is  a  responsibility.  No  matter 
what  attitude  you  take  on  this  subject, 
you  are  going  to  share  in  this  responsi¬ 
bility.  We  are  the  agency  that  admin¬ 
isters  the  routine  procedure.  We  hand 
out  the  money,  as  it  were,  but  the 
soundness  of  its  administration  rests 
with  you.  Therefore,  we  should  like  to 
invite  you  to  participate  in  the  program 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  assume  admin¬ 
istrative  responsibility.” 

So  that  group  of  school  people  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  what  they  called  an 
advisory  committee,  which  was  actually 
an  administrative  committee,  and  began 
work.  Then  the  first  job  had  been  done. 
We  had  allocated  the  money.  We 
started  trying  to  find  out  how  the  thing 
was  working  in  the  field  and,  as  we  vis¬ 
ited  about,  we  found  there  were  many 
problems.  Getting  people  to  work  was 
very  important. 

As  we  went  along,  we  decided  we 
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needed  to  have  further  conferences.  So 
the  committee,  which  represented  every 
section  of  the  state,  met  again  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  problems  of  these  individuals 
who  had  the  responsibility  of  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  field,  and  we  determined 
to  find  out  through  questionnaires  what 
the  difficulties  were.  We  obtained  re¬ 
sponses  to  our  questionnaires  from  about 
86  per  cent  of  the  school  executives, 
and  they  presented  many  problems.  I 
can’t  go  into  detail  on  all  of  those  par¬ 
ticular  problems.  I  will  mention  a  few 
of  them  a  bit  later.  We  found  that  one 
of  the  biggest  things  was  that  of  finding 
sound  work  projects.  Thus  it  was  up  to 
the  committee  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  of  doing  this. 

The  committee  came  into  the  state 
office  and  worked  there  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  days.  They  visited  schools 
out  in  the  area,  took  information  from 
questionnaires,  wrote  to  sources  where 
they  thought  they  could  get  some  as¬ 
sistance,  and  compiled  all  of  the  types 
of  work  projects  that  could  be  made 
available  to  them.  So  we  started  this 
work  program  in  the  state  by  school 
men  and  by  school  men  as  administra¬ 
tors. 

We  thought  we  had  made  some  prog¬ 
ress.  We  weren’t  satisfied  with  the  type 
of  supervision  we  had.  We  weren’t  sat¬ 
isfied,  either,  with  the  amount  of  money 
we  had.  We  found  that  applications 
were  coming  in,  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  money  we  had  to  allocate.  So  this 
same  committee  met  again,  and  they 
appeared  before  the  executive  council 
of  the  state  legislature  and  asked  for 
an  additional  appropriation.  An  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  of  $160,000  was 
made,  and  they  have  allocated  that 
amount  of  money  to  supplement  the 
NY  A  program  in  our  state  since  that 
time.  That  money  was  worked  out  on 
the  same  basis  of  allocation,  using  relief 


load  and  high  school  population  as  a 
basis,  to  all  the  cities  and  hamlets  of 
the  state. 

W'e  had  a  new  problem,  because  the 
State  Department  of  Education  had  been 
brought  into  the  picture.  There  was 
some  question  again  as  to  who  should 
administer  the  program.  They  said  it 
was  logically  an  educational  program 
and  therefore  should  be  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  We  said  we  would  cooperate  and 
go  as  far  as  we  could,  but  that  we  had 
certain  specific  responsibility  in  it  and 
could  not  shun  that  responsibility.  So 
we  agreed  that  we  would  work  it  out  on 
a  cooperative  basis,  which  has  been  done 
ever  since.  Then  we  had  one  advantage 
in  that  organization,  and  that  was  that 
the  state  assisted  us  and  we  in  turn  as¬ 
sisted  the  state  in  the  supervision 
throughout  the  state.  For  example,  a 
state  inspector  of  schools  would  go  out 
and  visit  the  projects,  and  he  would  in 
turn  report  to  us  as  to  what  was  going 
on.  We,  in  turn,  would  visit  the  other 
schools  that  were  set  up  on  the  sched¬ 
ules,  so  as  to  avoid  overlapping,  and  we 
in  turn  reported  to  them,  with  the  net 
result  that  there  was  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  projects. 

However,  when  the  committee  met 
again  we  were  still  not  satisfied  with 
the  results  we  were  achieving.  We  knew 
there  were  certain  fundamental  things 
we  were  not  getting,  as  it  were.  So  the 
committee  said,  what  they  thought  was 
needed  in  the  state  was  an  educational 
program,  both  on  the  part  of  the  school 
executives  who  administered  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
who  were  co-workers  with  that  unit.  We 
decided  then  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  this  committee  to  be  better  informed 
as  to  what  was  going  on.  So  we  set  up 
a  system  of  visitation,  and  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  school  program,  currently,  we 
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have  nine  members  that  represent  dis¬ 
tricts  throughout  the  state  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  advisory  committee. 
Those  nine  members  do  not  all  visit 
schools,  but  the  committee  select  from 
the  committee  members  those  who  can 
take  time  out  from  their  work  and  go, 
at  NYA  expense,  to  visit  the  school  proj¬ 
ects  out  in  the  state.  For  example,  we 
have  three  men,  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  city  systems  of  our  state, 
that  are  now  out  as  our  representatives 
and  representatives  of  the  Council  of 
School  Executives  and  the  secondary 
schools  visiting  the  projects  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  can  be  done. 

A  number  of  very  interesting  things 
resulted  from  those  visitations.  We 
didn’t  begin  this  system  of  visitation 
until  last  year,  so  we  have  not  had 
enough  experience  as  yet  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  get  the 
results  we  desire,  but  we  do  know  this: 
The  results  of  those  visitations  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  school 
executives  the  needs  of  this  particular 
program. 

When  we  speak  of  the  needs  of  the 
program,  we  must  assume  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  inherent  values  that  can  come  from 
a  work  experience  project.  They  wanted 
to  know  what  those  things  were. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  men 
have  listed  as  their  findings  as  a  result 
of  visitation  to  schools.  They  have  said 
that  one  of  the  things  that  is  important 
is  that  the  program  keep  young  people 
in  school  longer.  We  have  checked  into 
attendance  records  to  determine  that. 

They  have  said  that  the  program  will 
permit  young  people  to  take  additional 
courses  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  taken  where  there  are  certain  fee 
charges  made.  They  claim  that  better 
work  habits  have  been  developed.  They 
say  it  develops  initiative,  improves  con¬ 
duct,  improves  attendance,  and  also  im¬ 


proves  employability  of  these  young 
people. 

They  have  also,  similarly,  raised  some 
problems  in  regard  to  difficulties,  and 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  is  that  of 
administration.  They  claim,  because  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  understaffed  and 
undermanned,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
individuals  to  assume  this  responsibility 
in  an  extracurricular  way,  and  they  say, 
“Unless  we  can  find  an  answer  to  that 
particular  problem,  the  program  will 
never  be  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.”  We 
quite  agree  with  them  that  that  is  fun¬ 
damental. 

The  thing  they  have  tried  to  do  in 
connection  with  that  is  to  hold  teach¬ 
ers’  meetings  and  arrange  for  work  units 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  teacher, 
and  give  an  explanation  so  that  she,  too, 
will  have  an  understanding  of  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  One  thing  that  I  think 
was  important  was  brought  out  of  their 
findings — they  are  not  yet  through — 
was  the  fact  that  they  believe  the  work 
program  affords  for  the  small  school  a 
work  exploratory  experience  program 
comparable  to  those  conducted  under 
the  George-Dean  Act  in  the  larger  cen¬ 
ters.  If  that  is  true,  I  think  it  is  worth 
while  to  pursue  that  particular  angle  of 
the  program. 

Another  thing  they  stated  as  being  a 
difficult  problem  was  that  of  allocating 
or  selecting  youth;  so  they  delved  into 
that  a  little.  When  we  first  began  the 
program,  we  assigned  them  on  a  relief 
basis.  Now  we  have  thrown  that  out 
and  have  attempted  to  establish  levels 
for  these  young  people  of  need,  and  have 
determined  what  the  levels  of  these 
young  people’s  need  are,  and  thereby  al¬ 
located  funds.  For  example,  if  a  young 
person  needs  only  three  dollars,  he  re¬ 
ceives  only  three  dollars.  We  have  taken 
into  consideration  his  need  for  books, 
his  need  for  medical  care,  and  all  other 
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needs  we  can  think  of  in  relation  to  the 
administration  of  the  program,  and 
money  is  allocated  in  relation  to  specific 
needs  of  that  youth. 

We  think  we  can  make  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  that  front,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pand  service  to  young  people,  not  only 
on  the  front  of  sound  work  projects,  but 
also  on  the  front  of  the  health  problem. 
We  are  not  privileged,  in  all  the  schools 
of  our  state,  to  have  medical  service. 
We  have  just  recently,  through  this 
committee,  made  the  beginnings  of  a 
program  whereby,  in  cooperation  with 
the  state  dental  association,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  set  up  a  program  to  give  x-ray 
wing  bites  to  all  the  young  people 
throughout  the  state  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  think  that  dental  service 
will  have  some  value.  That  is  merely  a 
sort  of  offshoot  and  outgrowth  of  what 
this  committee  has  been  able  to  do  for 
underprivileged  children. 

The  program  itself,  as  far  as  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  NYA  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  actually  operated  by  these  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  does  not  have  them  as  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  whom  we  select.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  haven’t  appointed,  for 
the  last  two  years,  a  single  one  of  those 
people  on  my  committee.  The  Council 
of  School  Executives  and  secondary  peo¬ 
ple,  themselves,  select  the  committee. 
We  say  how  many  we  can  handle  and 
they  appoint  them,  and  that  committee 
does  the  job.  They  have  been  fortunate 
that  they  have  had  three  to  four  mem¬ 
bers  who  have  held  over  from  year  to 
year,  so  we  have  had  a  continuity. 

We  believe  that  type  of  service  has 
many  advantages.  We  believe,  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  that  the  school  men  themselves 
have  actually  administered  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  believe,  as  a  result  of  that 
administration,  it  has  brought  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  these  needy  youth  more  speci¬ 


fically  to  their  attention  than  we  could 
otherwise  have  done,  and  we  believe  the 
results  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  in 
expanded  programs,  in  getting  this  sup¬ 
plementary  aid  from  the  state,  has  been 
helpful. 

One  or  two  other  things,  very  briefly, 
that  this  committee  has  done  is  to  de¬ 
velop  job  analysis  sheets.  It  is  merely 
a  system  of  trying  to  find  out  whether 
the  boy  fits  into  the  job  he  has  or  not. 
It  is  following  the  pattern  of  the  George- 
Dean  program  quite  extensively.  If  the 
boy  doesn’t  fit  in,  they  try  to  find  an¬ 
other  job,  thereby  giving  him  explora¬ 
tory  experience  that  we  think  is  valu¬ 
able. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  go  into  our  pro¬ 
gram  any  further  than  that.  I  just  want, 
briefly,  to  mention  the  college  angle  of 
it,  and  I  will  be  through. 

Before  leaving  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram,  I  want  to  give  one  illustration  of 
what  we  think  has  been  a  very  worth¬ 
while  project  on  the  part  of  a  northern 
school.  It  happens  to  be  Bemidji,  Min¬ 
nesota.  There  they  decided  they  needed 
some  additional  space  for  an  audito¬ 
rium,  and  through  PWA  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  build  this  building.  It  took  some 
time  before  they  could  acquire  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  school  and  make  all  the 
necessary  preparation  to  place  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  way.  The  superintendent  of 
schools  took  his  boy  youth  workers  and 
cleared  two  acres  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  school  playground,  grubbed  it  out 
and  made  it  into  a  playground,  and  then 
left  the  adjacent  site  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing.  They  didn’t  stop  there.  After  they 
had  completed  that  work,  they  took  the 
trees  and  dried  them,  ripped  them  up 
into  lumber,  and  made  a  number  of 
things  for  the  school.  They  made,  for 
example,  out  in  the  wooded  area  which 
happens  to  be  adjacent  to  the  school, 
a  sort  of  picnic  area.  They  put  in  picnic 
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tables  and  a  shelter  where,  during  the 
summer  months  or  spring  months,  the 
young  people  could  eat  out  of  doors. 
They  set  up  a  sort  of  kitchen  out  there 
where  those  people  could  prepare  their 
own  hot  lunches,  if  they  chose.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  they  sodded  the  entire  ath¬ 
letic  field,  cut  some  of  the  trees  down 
into  posts,  and  put  a  nice  white  railing 
and  fence  around  the  entire  school 
track. 

Some  may  say  that  was  not  a  very 
good  experience  for  boys  because  some 
may  not  have  been  interested  in  it. 
However,  we  contend  that  if  you  can 
give  these  boys  sound  work  experience, 
you  will  have  done  something  that  is 
valuable. 

We  raised  the  question  as  to  how 
many  of  these  people  had  had  work, 
how  many  of  them  had  had  any  kind  of 
experience.  You  would  think  they  would 
run  a  paper  route,  might  have  done  some 
odd  jobs,  or  something.  In  our  state, 
forty-three  p)er  cent  of  all  the  boys  on 
our  high  school  program  had  never  had 
any  work  experience  for  pay  in  their 
lives,  except  probably  doing  a  few 
chores  and  getting  a  nickel  or  dime  or 
I  quarter  or  half  a  dollar  from  dad.  So 
we  think  if  we  can  give  them  any  type 
of  experience  that  will  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  the  need  of  work,  something 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

In  regard  to  the  college  aid  program, 
we  have  operated  in  much  the  same 
way.  We  have  there  a  college  advisory 
committee.  One  of  the  members  of  our 
committee  is  here  today,  one  of  our  re¬ 
cent  members.  What  we  did  when  we 
started  that — we  did  not  have  a  form  of 
college  organization — was  to  invite  in 
all  of  the  college  representatives,  and 
they  then  selected  a  committee  of  six  in¬ 
dividuals  to  serve  as  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  I  dislike  the  term  “advisory,” 
because  actually  they  are  the  ones  who 


run  the  show;  we  merely  assist  them  in 
doing  it. 

We  have  done  much  the  same  in  the 
college  work.  We  have  done  two  things 
in  addition  to  the  college  program  that 
we  have  not  done  on  a  high  sch(x>l  aid 
program,  or  I  might  say  we  have  car¬ 
ried  our  objectives  a  little  farther.  We 
have  tried  to  correlate  the  work  assign¬ 
ment  to  the  interest  of  the  individual  in 
his  college  work.  Just  recently,  we  have 
had  returns  on  a  questionnaire  or  in¬ 
quiry  that  was  directed  to  the  students 
who  were  assigned,  to  get  their  reaction. 
We  asked  them  fundamental  questicms, 
that  is,  fundamental,  we  think,  as  far 
as  the  student  is  concerned. 

Do  you  like  your  work?  Why  not? 

What  does  it  relate  to  the  work  you  are 
planning  to  do  in  the  job? 

Does  it  assist  you  in  broadening  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  work  you  are  planning  to  do  ? 

How  does  it  fail  to  enhance  your  opportun¬ 
ity  for  employment  when  you  leave  college? 

From  all  that  information,  when  it  is 
compiled,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  go  back 
to  our  committee  and  present  to  them 
the  needs  on  these  assignments. 

I  will  just  restate  one  or  two  of  the 
questions  and  answers  these  people  have 
given,  so  as  to  show  you  what  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  attempting  to  do. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  people 
said  they  like  their  assignment. 

Are  you  doing  work  that,  in  your 
judgment,  the  faculty  member  to  whom 
you  are  assigned  should  be  doing  him¬ 
self?  Only  2  per  cent  of  the  group  said 
they  were. 

We  tried  to  find  out  whether  it  was  a 
bona  fide  work  job,  whether  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  receiving  experience  that  would 
be  helpful,  be  it  on  the  campus  or  off 
the  campus. 

Incidentally,  we  are  doing  with  our 
colleges  a  great  deal  of  off-campus  work, 
which  includes  recreational  activities 
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and  which  supplements  the  out-of -school 
work  program  to  a  very  great  degree. 

Does  your  supervisor  make  your  du¬ 
ties  perfectly  clear?  Ninety  per  cent  of 
them  answered  yes.  I  think  that  is  in¬ 
teresting.  After  we  asked  that  question, 
we  then  asked,  how  frequently  do  you 
have  a  conference  with  your  supervisor? 
Do  you  see  him  once  a  day,  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  month?  It  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  I  believe,  that  63  per  cent  of 
the  individuals  who  worked  on  a  program 
had  contact  with  their  supervisor  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  three  times  per  week.  I  believe 
that  is  conducive  to  sound  work  habits. 

I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  ac¬ 
complished  what  little  we  have  thus  far 
accomplished  without  the  type  of  com¬ 
mittee  organization  we  have,  and  I 


think  we  have  gained  one  other  thing. 
For  example,  when  we  first  began  t^ 
program  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
conversation  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
should  be  logically  placed  in  the  ]>- 
partment  of  Education,  a  good  many  of 
the  people  now  in  the  Department  of 
Education  told  us,  “As  long  as  this  is 
a  work  program,  we  believe  it  ought  to 
rest  with  you,  as  long  as  it  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  school  administrators  them¬ 
selves.”  These  people  feel  that  throu^ 
the  coqieration  of  the  state  Department 
of  Education,  through  the  NYA,  and 
through  the  school  executives  them¬ 
selves,  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
something  in  the  organization  that  will 
carry  along  and  build  for  the  general 
good  of  these  needy  young  people. 


B.  IN  THE  STATE  OF  OKLAHOMA 
J.  A.  Holley 

Assistant  NYA  Administrator,  Oklahoma  City 


In  the  preceding  address  Dr.  Limd  has 
given  you  an  excellent  description  of 
the  program  of  in-school  NYA  work  in 
Minnesota.  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that 
they  are  doing  things  in  Minnesota  in 
connection  with  that  program  that  ex¬ 
cel  anything  we  are  doing  in  Oklahoma. 
They  have  gone  a  long  way,  I  think, 
toward  reaching  an  understanding,  to¬ 
ward  establishing  cooperative  relaticm- 
ships  in  the  administration,  and  super¬ 
vision  of  a  work  program  in  connection 
with  the  schools  so  as  to  enable  the 
youth  to  remain  in  school  and  at  the 
same  time  to  gain  valuable  work  expe¬ 
riences.  But  I  feel  that  the  program  in 
Oklahoma  has  also  been  somewhat  out¬ 
standing.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Aubrey  Williams  as  being  a  “fighting 
program,”  and  probably  constitutes  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  the  NYA  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  problems  facing  the  imemployed 
out-of-school  youth  of  the  nation  are  too 


well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  The 
facts  of  unemployment,  lack  of  job  ei- 
perience,  scarcity  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  the  general  outlook  for  the 
youth  of  America  can  be  substantiated 
by  an  impartial  survey  in  any  commu¬ 
nity.  These  facts  have  caused  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Commission,  a  non-pn^t, 
privately  supported,  non-govemmental 
agency  created  by  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education,  to  recommend  a  broad 
program  of  public  work  of  a  useful  na¬ 
ture  with  special  regard  for  developing 
sound  work  habits  as  well  as  specific 
skills.  The  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  recommends  a  great  variety  of  work 
experiences  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  whose  primary  excuse  for  ex¬ 
istence  is  an  organized  effort  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  attendant  upon 
unemployed  youth. 

In  Oklahoma  it  is  estimated  that  ap¬ 
proximately  70,000  young  people  be- 
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tween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five  are  out  of  school  and  unable  to 
obtain  full-time  employment.  More  than 
60,000  youth  between  the  ages  of  eight¬ 
een  and  twenty-five  have  actually  been 
certified  by  the  Oklahoma  NYA. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
in  (%lahoma,  along  with  other  agencies 
of  which  the  public  schools  constitute 
an  exceedingly  important  one,  seeks  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question,  “What  employ¬ 
ment  and  educational  opportunities 
must  these  young  people  have  if  they 
are  to  become  intelligent  and  useful  cit¬ 
izens?”  The  objectives  of  the  NYA  are 
well  known.  In  so  far  as  funds  permit, 
the  NYA  seeks  specifically  to  provide 
for  unemployed  youth,  first,  work  of  a 
useful  and  profitable  type  and  a  chance 
to  earn  while  they  develop  good  work 
habits.  The  second  objective  Dr.  Lund 
has  discussed  at  length,  education 
through  high  school  for  all  and  voca¬ 
tional  or  college  training  for  those  who 
are  qualified.  Third,  an  objective  which 
certainly  hasn’t  been  achieved  to  any 
marked  degree  in  our  state,  placement 
eventually  in  private  industry  through 
services  and  assistance  in  the  choice  of 
vocations  and  training  on  the  job  for 
many  useful  vocations. 

One  of  the  things  that  surprised  me 
greatly  when  I  took  leave  from  the 
State  Department  of  Education  to  be¬ 
come  Deputy  Administrator  for  the 
NYA  in  Oklahoma  was  the  fact  that  the 
NYA  is  highly  decentralized.  The  NYA 
is  one  federal  agency  in  which  decen¬ 
tralization  has  been  largely  achieved. 
For  this  reason,  the  methods  and  tyjies 
(rf  work  experience  programs  for  the 
out-of-school  youth  vary  greatly  from 
state  to  state.  Only  a  few  restrictions 
are  laid  upon  State  Youth  Administra¬ 
tors,  such  as  those  pertaining  to  the 
age  span,  definitions  of  need — ^and  those 
are  very  broad,  general  descriptions  of 


work  programs  which  may  be  under¬ 
taken,  maximum  and  (in  certain  in¬ 
stances)  minimum  wages,  hours  of  work, 
and  ratios  between  expenditures  for 
youth  labor  and  all  non-youth  labor 
items,  including  sujiervision. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
the  flexibility  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  program  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  development  of  types  of 
work  experience  programs  adapted  to 
the  specific  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
youth. 

Briefly,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a 
picture  of  the  extent  of  the  program  in 
the  state.  I  am  not  going  to  quote  many 
figures  here.  We  have  approximately 
9,500  youth,  out  of  the  62,000  certified, 
who  are  engaged  in  out-of-school  youth 
work  projects.  Of  this  number,  approxi¬ 
mately  S,8oo  are  boys  and  approxi¬ 
mately  3,700  are  girb.  This  consti¬ 
tutes,  as  you  can  see,  roughly,  one  out 
of  every  seven  who  are  certified.  That 
is,  one  out  of  each  seven  is  employed 
by  the  NYA.  Of  this  number,  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  of  various 
types  for  many  different  public  agen¬ 
cies.  Approximately  17  per  cent  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  clerical  assistance  and  service 
projects;  18  per  cent  in  workshops  of 
various  tyjies,  primarily  woodworking 
shops;  19  per  cent  in  homemaking  and 
related  projects,  and  the  remaining  are 
scattered  among  numerous  other  types 
of  activities,  such  as  soil  conservation, 
agricultural  work,  recreational  leader¬ 
ship,  and  minor  construction. 

The  NYA  in  Oklahoma  maintains  ap¬ 
proximately  200  active  work  projects 
for  out-of-school  youth.  These  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  types:  the  local  work 
projects  and  the  resident  work  projects. 
Local  work  projects  include  shops  for 
boys,  homemaking  for  girls,  major  con¬ 
struction  and  minor  construction  for 
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boys,  agricultural  and  soil  conservation 
for  boys,  and  public  service  projects  for 
both  boys  and  girls.  All  except  approxi¬ 
mately  2,300  of  these  youth  are  em¬ 
ployed  on  local  non-resident  projects. 

Local  projects  stress  primarily  pro¬ 
duction,  which  generally  involves  the 
improvement  or  repair  of  public  prop¬ 
erty  or  the  making  of  objects  such  as 
garments  and  furniture,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  public  agencies  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  Oklahoma  NYA  operates  forty 
shop  projects  of  all  types  in  which  ap¬ 
proximately  1,600  boys  are  working. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  these  projects 
for  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  neglect  of  possible  re¬ 
lated  training  experiences.  In  those  cases 
where  a  balanced  program  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  related  training  activities  is 
found,  the  chief  credit  is  due  the  vision, 
experience,  and  ability  of  the  super¬ 
visors.  The  State  Administrator  has 
sought  to  increase  the  opportunities  for 
such  experiences  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  vocational  teachers  in  public 
schools  and  WPA  instructors. 

In  the  better  shop  programs  voca¬ 
tional  information  includes  related 
mathematics,  related  science,  trade  in¬ 
formation  and  vocabulary,  and  some 
blueprint  reading.  The  philosophy 
which  guides  the  supervisor  is  that  the 
best  way  to  present  material  to  the 
worker  is  in  the  light  of  his  actual  work 
experience.  The  test  of  information  to 
be  given  to  any  individual  or  group  is, 
therefore,  the  relation  which  that  in¬ 
formation  has  to  the  work  which  the 
youth  employee  is  doing  in  the  shops  at 
that  particular  time.  An  example  of 
useful  related  information  and  desirable 
practices  has  to  do  with  the  safety  pro¬ 
gram  which  involves  more  than  just 
avoiding  accidents  in  the  shop.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  development  of  desirable  at¬ 
titudes  and  practices  in  safety  which 


extend  to  activities  carried  on  outside 
the  shop.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  a  good  many  of  these  shop  proj¬ 
ects,  courses  in  first  aid  have  been  given 
by  qualified  first  aid  teachers. 

The  weakness  in  the  shop  program 
in  Oklahoma  has  to  do  primarily  with 
the  methods  of  selecting  and  assigning 
youth  workers.  Under  the  direction  erf 
Dr.  Mary  Hayes,  Director  of  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  National  Office  of  the  OTA, 
vocational  aptitude  tests  were  given  743 
youth  workers  assigned  to  Oklahoma 
NYA  shops.  Based  on  the  results  of 
these  tests  which  were  applied  to  ap¬ 
proximately  70,000  workers  through  the 
nation,  it  was  suggested  that  probably 
one-half  of  those  employed  in  OTA 
shops  in  Oklahoma  were  not  properly 
suited  to  benefit  materially  from  such 
expMjriences.  This  reveals  that  one  of  the 
problems  which  faces  the  NYA  as  well 
as  the  schools  is  that  of  organizing  and 
carrying  out  effective  and  worthwhile 
guidance  programs.  In  these  activities, 
as  in  many  other  phases  of  the  youth 
program  of  the  NYA,  the  schools  and 
the  NYA  should  work  together. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  weaknesses. 
Another  weakness  ties  in  to  what  Dr. 
McClusky  had  to  say  this  morning  in 
the  matter  of  giving  these  young  people 
experiences  in  types  of  jobs  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  find  employment 
near  at  hand  later  on.  Certainly,  we  are 
attempting  to  train  a  far  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  our  youth  in  Oklahoma  in  wood¬ 
working  skills  than  will  have  any  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  employment  along 
such  lines. 

The  fact  that  we  have  many  youth  in 
these  woodworking  shop  projects  who 
are  getting  work  experiences  which  they 
may  not  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
apply  vocationally,  has  led  us  to  develop 
the  farm  shop  and  the  general  shop 
types  of  projects. 
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In  spite  of  these  limitations,  and  oth¬ 
ers  which  might  be  mentioned,  a  splen¬ 
did  record  of  physical  accomplishment 
has  been  made  in  the  forty  NYA  shops 
of  Oklahoma.  The  benefits  of  such  proj¬ 
ects  are  not  confined  entirely  to  the 
physical  accomplishments.  We  have  no 
objective  data,  of  course,  for  estimating 
the  values  which  come  to  a  youth  who 
is  helping  to  build  a  building  which  he, 
himself,  is  to  occupy,  and  which  is  to 
serve  either  as  a  youth  center  or  as  a 
work  center.  Likewise,  we  have  no  way 
of  estimating  the  values  that  come  to  a 
youth  from  building  a  chair  which  is 
to  be  used  in  one  of  the  dormitories  in 
which  he  lives.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  accomplishments  in  the  NYA 
shops  in  the  state,  a  recent  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  over  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  the  net  cost  of  NYA  shops  was 
$1.83  per  youth  per  month.  In  other 
words,  the  appraisal  value  of  furniture 
repaired  and  other  physical  accomplish¬ 
ments  lacked  only  $1.83  per  youth  per 
month  of  offsetting  the  total  expendi¬ 
tures  made  by  the  NYA  for  such  proj¬ 
ects,  including  youth  labor  and  super¬ 
vision.  Stated  differently,  we  might  say 
this  $1.83  per  youth  per  month  repre¬ 
sents  the  investment  made  by  this 
agency  in  providing  youth  with  work 
experiences,  in  helping  to  keep  them  off 
the  streets  and  out  of  trouble,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  become  more  useful 
individuals  in  the  community. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1800  boys  employed  by  the  NYA 
in  Oklahoma  in  erecting  youth  centers, 
vocational  home  economics  and  recrea¬ 
tional  buildings.  Forty  such  buildings 
are  now  under  construction.  Thirty-five 
buildings  have  already  been  completed 
and  are  being  used  by  schools  and 
municipalities  and  the  NYA.  Altogether, 
these  buildings  represent  an  investment 
of  approximately  $1,000,000.  Their 


greatest  value,  however,  lies  in  providing 
work  experiences  for  thousands  of  boys 
who  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  gain 
some  skills  in  masonry,  carpentry,  elec¬ 
trical  work,  plumbing,  plastering,  and 
painting. 

In  connection  with  homemaking  and 
household  maid  service  training  proj¬ 
ects,  the  girls  are  gaining  valuable  work 
experiences  in  cooking,  canning,  sewing, 
house  care,  child  care,  and  related  activ¬ 
ities. 

Next  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly 
the  soil  conservation  and  forestry  proj¬ 
ects.  These  are  two  types  of  projects 
that  are  gaining  in  Oklahoma  in  impor¬ 
tance  and  number.  They  are  ideal,  we 
think,  from  the  standpoint  of  combining 
useful  public  works  and  work  experi¬ 
ences  and  training  for  youth.  Such  proj¬ 
ects  in  Oklahoma  are  receiving  increas¬ 
ing  community  support.  A  forestry 
project  has  recently  been  established  by 
the  NYA  near  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma, 
with  the  joint  sponshorship  of  the  City 
of  Okmulgee  and  the  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  acting  for  Okmulgee  County 
with  the  Cookson  Hills  District  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  furnishing  the 
trees  and  some  of  the  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice.  The  location  of  the 
project  is  on  an  abandoned  tract  of 
land  which  the  County  of  Okmulgee  has 
taken  over  for  taxes  and  on  which  sixty 
boys  are  now  engaged  in  removing, 
transporting  and  transplanting  various 
types  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  soil  and 
climate  of  that  area.  The  trees  have 
been  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  prob¬ 
able  commercial  value  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  reforestation  for  soil  erosion 
control  and  recreational  uses.  The  land 
as  it  is  improved  will  become  a  profit¬ 
able  community  woodland  and  park. 

A  second  group  of  NYA  projects  in 
Oklahoma  consists  of  what  is  known  as 
resident  projects.  Resident  projects  con- 
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template  actual  residence  of  the  youth 
workers  at  the  work  center  in  dormitory 
facilities  provided  for  such  purposes  and 
also  for  a  differential  in  wages  sufficient 
to  pay  their  board  and  room  and  a  net 
cash  return  of  not  less  than  $8  each 
monthly  pay  period. 

Sixteen  NYA  resident  projects  in 
Oklahoma  are  operated  in  coop>eration 
with  state  schools  and  colleges  and  pub¬ 
lic  municipal  junior  colleges.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  such  projects  is  to  provide  needy 
young  persons,  who  are  otherwise  eli¬ 
gible,  with  the  opportunity  of  earning 
their  board  and  room  and  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a  part- 
time  high  shool  or  college  course  re¬ 
lated  to  their  vocational  objective. 

Non-college  resident  projects  are  op>- 
erated  for  the  benefit  of  needy  out-of- 
school  youth  between  the  ages  of  eight¬ 
een  and  twenty-five  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  work  experiences  in  home¬ 
making,  woodworking,  auto  mechanics, 
agriculture  and  soil  conservation,  sew¬ 
ing,  rug  weaving,  furniture  repairing, 
and  construction  work.  In  each  project 
part  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  related  information  and  to  train¬ 
ing  in  health,  citizenship,  recreation, 
and  academic  work.  Both  part-time  and 
full-time  residence  projects  are  to  be 
found  in  Oklahoma.  In  the  part  time 
resident  project  one  group  lives  on  the 
project  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  and 
then  a  new  group  is  brought  in  while 
the  first  group  stays  at  home  for  fifteen 
days. 

Out  of  574  recently  reported  resident 
projects  in  the  nation,  Oklahoma  has 
39  giving  employment  to  more  than 
2300.  On  the  college  resident  projects 
high  school  graduation  is  required  as  a 
condition  for  assignment.  The  youth 
are  permitted  to  enroll  in  not  to  exceed 
eleven  hours  of  college  work,  most  of 
which  must  be  of  a  vocational  nature. 


Both  in  connection  with  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  program  which  may  include 
the  construction  of  a  dormitory  for  the 
use  of  NYA  youth,  or  the  operation  of 
an  auto  mechanics  or  woodworking  shop 
by  the  boys  or,  in  the  case  of  girls,  con¬ 
ducting  a  homemaking  work  program, 
the  NYA  supervisors  are  assisted  by 
technically  and  professionally  trained 
college  staff  members.  Thus,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  such  projects  consist  presum¬ 
ably  in  better  supervision  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  opportunities. 

An  example  of  an  effective  college  res¬ 
ident  project  is  the  one  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Northwestern  State 
College  at  Alva,  Oklahoma.  This  is  a 
full  time  boys’  and  girls’  resident  proj¬ 
ect.  The  work  program  for  boys  has 
consisted  in  part  in  the  repair  and  re¬ 
construction  of  an  abandoned  college 
building  for  the  use  of  the  boys  as  a 
dormitory,  work  center,  and  as  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  District  NYA  Office. 
The  building  houses  a  woodworking 
shop,  a  kitchen,  cafeteria,  and  sewing 
room,  and  a  student  cooperative  clean¬ 
ing  and  pressing  plant.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  work  program  for  the 
boys  is  the  farmstead  engineering  shop. 
In  this  shop  under  competent  supervi¬ 
sion  the  boys  have  constructed  a  tractor 
out  of  scraps  of  metal  and  parts  of  aban¬ 
doned  tractors,  trucks,  and  automobiles. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  many  use¬ 
ful  implements  and  pieces  of  machinery 
which  have  been  built  and  repaired  in 
this  shop  in  the  process  of  which  the 
youth  have  gained  much  valuable  work 
exjierience. 

A  regional  project  for  the  boys  at 
Shawnee  is  unique  both  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  program  now  under  way  and  in 
the  related  information  and  vocational 
training  program.  One  hundred  boys 
on  this  project  are  constructing  under 
the  suiiervision  of  competent  supervisors 
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and  construction  engineers  a  dormitory 
and  work  center  which  is  the  first  of 
five  units  to  be  constructed  at  a  total 
cost  in  excess  of  $500,000.  The  City  of 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  voted  what  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  largest  bond  issue 
ever  voted  in  America  to  be  used  ex- 
dusively  for  an  NYA  building  project. 
Eventually,  the  work  program  in  this 
project  will  consist  of  an  aviation 
ground  and  flight  training  school.  The 
director  of  this  project  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  trades  and  industrial  teacher 
whose  program  of  related  information 
and  citizenship  training  is  outstanding. 

The  Oklahoma  NYA  has  developed 
what  is  known  as  the  Five-Point  Pro¬ 
gram  which  refers  to  work  experience 
opportunities  and  related  activities  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  development  of  sound 
habits  and  attitudes  toward  work, 
health,  homemaking,  citizenship,  and 
recreation.  Efforts  are  made  to  provide 
some  guidance  in  each  of  these  fields 
through  local  and  statewide  supervisors. 
Special  emphasis  is  given,  especially  in 
certain  projects,  to  vocational  training 
and  guidance  through  work  experiences 
gained  on  the  job.  Related  information 
is  furnished  in  many  instances  through 
the  cooperation  of  vocational  teachers 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  Each  youth 
employee  is  required  to  take  a  thorough 
physical  examination  periodically  and 
the  follow-up  health  program  includes 


provisions  for  correcting  defects  and 
guarding  against  contagious  as  well  as 
infectious  diseases.  The  program  of  citi¬ 
zenship  training  includes  opportunities 
for  group  discussions  of  current  prob¬ 
lems  with  particular  emphasis  on  living 
together  in  a  democratic  manner.  The 
program  of  homemaking  furnishes  op¬ 
portunities  for  young  girls  to  practice 
the  art  and  science  of  homemaking  in 
its  broadest  aspects.  The  program  of 
recreation  includes  opportunities  for 
group  singing,  large  and  small  group 
games,  physical  exercise,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  graces. 

The  NYA  in  Oklahoma  is  conceived 
by  those  in  charge  as  a  supplementary 
educational  agency.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  all  sorts  of  cooperative  com¬ 
bination  work  training  programs  devel¬ 
oped  locally  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  NYA.  In  one  such  case,  two 
experienced  supervisors  are  provided  by 
the  NYA  and  two  vocational  teachers 
by  the  local  community,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  funds  furnished  by  the  State 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  NYA  and 
non-NYA  youth  in  the  school  oppor¬ 
tunities  available,  except  on  the  basis 
of  needs,  interests  and  abilities,  and 
such  adaptations  are  jointly  planned. 
The  prediction  is  that  such  cooperative 
work  training  programs  will  increase  in 
the  future. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM 

The  data  pertaining  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  submitted  by  the 
institutions  that  cooperated  in  this  study 
will  be  considered  under  three  headings: 
the  organization  of  the  curriculum  for 
instruction,  the  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  administration,  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements  for  degrees. 

The  Organization  of  the  Curriculum 
for  Instruction. — Under  this  topic  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  particularly  to  quan¬ 
titative  units  that  are  employed  to  de¬ 
termine  the  relative  amount  of  time  to 
be  allocated  to  various  courses  in  the 
curriculum.  These  units  also  serve  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  evaluate  quantita¬ 
tively  the  amount  of  work  completed  by 
students,  the  amount  of  work  usually 
required  of  students,  the  equating  in 
quantitative  terms  of  work  that  is  done 
under  various  instructional  methods, 
and  the  practices  followed  in  making 
changes  in  course  offerings  or  require¬ 
ments. 

The  unit  most  commonly  employed  to 
describe  the  amount  of  work  offered  in 
college  courses  and  also  commonly  used 
for  measuring  student  achievement  in 
these  courses,  is  the  quarter  hour  or  se¬ 
mester  hour.  The  semester  hour  is  gen¬ 
erally  defined  as  a  unit  which  represents 
one  class  hour  per  week  for  i8  weeks. 

1  This  is  the  second  and  final  part  of  this  re¬ 
port.  The  first  part  appears  in  the  Quarterly  for 
April,  1940,  pp.  393-4J0.  The  entire  report  has 
been  reprinted  separately  as  Publication  No.  15  of 
the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  available  from  the  office  of  that  Com¬ 
mission,  5835  Kimbark  Avenue,  Chicago. 


The  quarter  hour  correspondingly  rep¬ 
resents  one  class  session  a  week  for  a 
quarter  of  12  weeks.  The  academic  pro¬ 
gram  ordinarily  taken  by  students  under 
either  the  semester  or  the  quarter  sys¬ 
tem  is  15  to  16  hours  per  week  leading 
to  total  credit  for  an  academic  year  of 
30  to  32  semester  hours  or  45  to  48 
quarter  hours.  In  more  than  85  per  cent 
of  the  accredited  institutions  of  the 
North  Central  Association,  a  student 
taking  a  normal  academic  program 
spends  between  540  and  576  hours  in 
class  attendance  during  an  academic 
year  of  approximately  nine  months.  In 
the  usual  junior  college  program  of  two 
years  a  student  attends  classes  for  1,080 
to  1,152  hours;  in  the  four-year  college 
course  he  spends  a  total  of  from  2,160 
to  2,304  hours  in  the  classroom.  In  a 
few  institutions  the  regular  annual  pro¬ 
gram  of  a  student  who  undertakes  to 
complete  the  requirements  of  the  col¬ 
lege  in  the  normal  period  of  four  years 
runs  as  high  as  36  semester  or  54  quar¬ 
ter  hours. 

Colleges  and  universities  that  use  the 
semester  or  quarter  hour  system  of  des¬ 
ignating  the  credit  value  of  courses  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving 
an  appropriate  credit  value  for  time 
spent  in  laboratory  work.  About  98  per 
cent  of  the  accredited  institutions  in  the 
Association  allow  one  semester  or  quar¬ 
ter  hour  of  credit  for  one  hour  spent  in 
lecture  and  recitation,  but  as  a  rule  do 
not  allow  hour-for-hour  credit  for  work 
spent  in  the  laboratory.  Forty-six  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  consider  two 
hours  in  the  laboratory  equal  to  one 
hour  in  lecture  or  recitation  and  there- 
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fore  allow  only  one  semester  or  quarter 
hour’s  credit  for  the  two  hours  of  labo¬ 
ratory  work.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  consider  two  or  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work,  depending 
upon  the  subject  and  the  nature  of  the 
laboratory  instruction,  as  the  equiva- 
I  lent  of  one  recitation  hour;  seventeen 

per  cent  allow  one  semester  hour  of 
r  credit  for  three  hours  of  laboratory 

work.  Other  practices  found  in  a  rela- 
5  tively  small  number  of  the  institutions 

f  are:  to  allow  one  hour’s  credit  for  one 

J  and  one  half  hours  of  laboratory  work, 

t  to  allow  one  hour’s  credit  for  four  hours 

5  of  laboratory  work,  to  allow  one  hour’s 

t  credit  for  one  hour  of  laboratory  work, 

1  and  to  allow  two  hours’  credit  for  five 

I  hours  of  laboratory  work.  It  may  be  in- 

:  ferred  from  various  statements  inter- 

II  preting  the  credit  systems  in  effect  that 

5  institutions  generally  proceed  on  the 

3  theory  that  a  credit  hour  really  repre- 

e  sents  one  clock  hour  of  classroom  in- 

3  struction  for  which  the  student  has 

a  spent  two  clock  hours  in  preparation, 

h  The  variation  among  institutions  in  de- 

0  fining  the  equivalent  in  credit  hours  of 

1-  time  spent  in  the  laboratory  no  doubt 

s  grows  out  of  divergent  points  of  view 

as  to  whether  laboratory  work  consti¬ 
tutes  the  equivalent  of  preparation  for 
e  a  course  or  whether  it  is  equivalent  in 

r  fact  to  class  instruction.  A  statement 

e  from  one  institution  illustrates  this 

g  point: 

e  A  “unit”  (semester  hour)  usually  represents 

r  one  hour  of  classroom  work  a  week  for  a 

g  semester  and  assumes  three  hours  of  applica- 

lion;  it  may  stand  for  one  hour  of  classroom 
work  and  two  hours  of  preparation,  or  for 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work,  or  for  such 
0  distribution  as  the  particular  course  may  de- 

k  mand. 

T  There  is  evidence  of  a  growing  dis- 

0  satisfaction  among  college  faculty  mem- 

e  bers  and  administrative  officers  with  the 

I-  system  of  recording  achievement  by  the 


number  of  hours  spent  in  class,  in  labo¬ 
ratory,  or  in  studying.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  evaluating  student  progress  and 
achievement  by  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tions  and  other  procedures  that  render 
unnecessary  the  arbitrary  and  uniform 
system  of  credit  hours.  Evidence  of 
these  newer  trends  appears  in  later  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  report. 

Data  were  submitted  by  member  in¬ 
stitutions  regarding  the  practices  fol¬ 
lowed  (a)  in  changing  the  number  of 
required  courses  in  the  curriculum,  (6) 
in  adding  or  discontinuing  courses,  and 
(c)  in  changing  the  content  of  courses. 
According  to  these  data  instructors  or 
departments  are  free  to  increase  the 
number  of  required  courses  without  the 
approval  of  some  superior  authority  in 
less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions.  The  authority  for  final  approval 
of  such  changes  rests  with  administra¬ 
tive  officers  in  12  per  cent  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  as  compared  with 
44  per  cent  of  the  junior  colleges.  Pro¬ 
visions  for  administrative  approval  are 
more  general  in  public  junior  colleges 
than  in  those  under  private  control. 
Faculty  approval  of  changes  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  required  courses  is  required  in 
slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  institutions.  About  ii  per  cent  of 
the  institutions  delegate  to  a  curriculum 
committee  the  final  authority  for  giving 
approval.  On  the  other  hand,  5  per  cent 
require  both  faculty  and  administrative 
approval.  Illustrative  of  the  various 
practices  are  the  following  statements 
quoted  from  reports  made  by  particular 
institutions. 

Within  limits  of  University  rules  a  depart¬ 
ment  b  free  to  increase  or  decrease  the  num¬ 
ber  of  required  courses,  subject  to  approval 
of  curriculum  committee  and  the  dean. 

Courses  in  any  department  required  for  ma¬ 
jor  in  that  department  may  vary  from  18  to 
24  credits.  Freedom  is  between  these  limits. 
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Departments  have  considerable  liberty  in 
indicating  the  courses  required  of  students 
who  do  the  major  part  of  their  work  in  the 
department. 

Departments  have  freedom  as  to  majors 
and  minors  and  minors  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  faculty.  General  requirements 
are  determined  by  the  faculty. 

General  requirements  are  imposed  by  the 
faculty;  specific  requirements  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  requirements  of  the  major  within  the 
minimum  of  18  hours  and  maximum  of  36 
hours  may  be  set  by  the  department. 

Department  heads  are  free  to  specify  the 
departmental  requirements  except  can  not  re¬ 
quire  over  30  hours  in  one  department.  Gen¬ 
eral  college  requirements  can  be  changed  only 
through  faculty  action. 

Departments  may  discontinue  or  add  courses 
provided  the  objectives  of  the  institution  and 
department  are  furthered  by  the  change  and 
provided  general  requirements  are  not  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Heads  of  Departments  have  some  liberty  in 
their  own  major  requirements.  As  far  as  the 
required  courses  in  the  lower  biennium  are 
concerned,  only  the  Faculty  can  decide. 

Departmental  requirements  are  determined 
by  the  department  and  do  not  require  fac¬ 
ulty  approval,  whereas  general  graduation  re¬ 
quirements  are  determined  by  faculty  action. 

Practices  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  just  described  as  far  as  the  addi¬ 
tion  or  discontinuation  of  courses  within 
a  department  are  concerned.  Only  3  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  grant  instructors 
or  departments  complete  freedom  in 
making  changes  of  this  kind.  Approxi¬ 
mately  50  per  cent  report  that  such 
changes  involve  faculty  approval.  This 
provision  is  by  far  more  common  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  than  in  junior  col¬ 
leges.  In  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  latter, 
changes  in  course  offerings  may  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  administrative  officer  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  faculty.  The  reports 
indicate  that  instructors  or  departments 
generally  are  accorded  less  freedom  in 
making  changes  of  courses  specifically 
required  for  degrees  or  certificates  than 
in  changing  optional  courses.  It  appears, 


moreover,  that  greater  freedom  b 
granted  to  discontinue  courses  than  to 
add  new  ones. 

In  the  matter  of  modifying  the  con¬ 
tent  of  courses,  instructors  and  depart¬ 
ments  are  generally  permitted  consider¬ 
able  freedom.  Minor  changes  falling 
within  the  purposes  of  a  course  are  com¬ 
monly  made  without  the  sanction  of  a 
superior  authority.  Major  changes  that 
affect  directly  the  nature  or  purpose  of 
the  course  usually  require  consultation 
and  approval  of  a  superior  authority. 
Administrative  approval  of  changes  in 
content  is  necessary  in  35  per  cent  of 
the  junior  colleges  but  in  only  9  per  cent 
of  other  institutions. 

A  few  representative  statements  from 
the  reports  of  institutions  will  illustrate 
variations  in  practice  and  point  of  view. 

A  very  large  measure  of  freedom  u  given 
here.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  stagnate 
the  whole  curriculum.  This  presupposes  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  in  such  matters. 

Instructors  may  and  do  make  slight  modifi¬ 
cations  but  must  not  make  major  change. 

The  content  of  courses  may  be  changed  by 
departments  to  meet  the  changing  knowledge 
or  needs  so  long  as  the  course  remains  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  course  and  a  new  syllabus 
b  filed  and  approved. 

Great  freedom  allowed,  provided  the  texts 
adopted  and  the  course  syllabus  indicate  work 
of  good  college  rank. 

Changes  may  be  made  only  in  so  far  as 
purpose  of  the  course  remains  unchanged.  In¬ 
structors  and  departments  are  free  to  select 
own  subject  matter,  books,  methods,  etc. 

Considerable  freedom  for  faculty  members 
of  long  tenure. 

Instructors  are  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  and  make  whatever  advances  may 
be  necessary. 

Professors  and  assistant  professors  are  free 
to  change  the  content  of  a  course;  instruc¬ 
tors  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  may  change  the  content  of  a 
course. 

Changes  to  accompany  change  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  subject  are  expected  of  instructors 
and  departments.  Changes  involving  differ¬ 
ences  in  objectives  or  results  must  be  ap¬ 
proved. 
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Instructors  are  expected  to  keep  abreast 
with  those  scholarly  investigations  which  are 
related  to  the  content  of  the  courses  which 
they  offer.  Changes  may  be  made  in  content 
of  course.  Substantial  changes,  however,  must 
be  incorporated  in  a  revised  syllabus. 

The  Organization  of  the  Curriculum 
jor  Administration.  —  Each  institution 
participating  in  this  study  was  asked  to 
indicate  which  of  several  types  of  cur¬ 
riculum  organization  is  characteristic 
of  its  program.  The  data  secured  re¬ 
vealed  several  rather  striking  differences 
among  institutions  with  regard  to  or¬ 
ganization  into  departments,  divisions, 
and  schools  and  colleges. 

The  departmental  plan  of  organiza¬ 
tion  predominates  for  the  membership 
of  the  Association.  It  is  far  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
than  in  the  junior  colleges,  being  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  84  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
only  23  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  di¬ 
visional  plan  comprising  either  depart¬ 
ments  grouped  into  divisions  or  a  divi¬ 
sional  organization  without  any  depart¬ 
ments  at  all  is  found  in  35  per  cent  of 
all  institutions;  or,  in  21  per  cent  of 
the  junior  colleges  and  in  38  per  cent  of 
the  colleges  and  universities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  26  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  colleges  or  schools.  Sepa¬ 
rate  colleges  or  schools  are  found  in  a 
greater  p)ercentage  of  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  than  in  those  under  private  con¬ 
trol,  while  the  converse  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  divisional  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
curriculum  organization  shows  the  av¬ 
erage  number  of  departments  in  institu¬ 
tions  where  a  departmental  organization 
obtains  is  as  follows: 


Public  junior  colleges .  10 

Private  junior  colleges .  14 

Public  colleges  and  universities .  28 

Private  colleges  and  universities . 24 


Where  the  divisional  plan  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  the  number  of  divisions  varies 
from  one  institution  to  another,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  plan  for  grouping  depart¬ 
ments  or  on  the  definition  of  the  scope 
of  a  division.  The  range  is  from  2  to  8 
divisions  in  the  public  institutions  and 
from  2  to  12  in  the  private  institutions. 
Likewise,  the  number  of  separate  schools 
or  colleges  ranges  from  2  to  10  in  the 
private  colleges  and  from  2  to  16  in  the 
public  colleges. 

Public  institutions  have  an  average  of 
6.8  schools  or  colleges;  those  under  pri¬ 
vate  auspices  have  4.4.  These  averages 
reflect  the  larger  number  of  schools  and 
colleges  characteristic  of  state  univer¬ 
sities  and  land  grant  colleges. 

Table  XIII  shows  the  comparative 
frequency  of  various  divisions  in  the 
public  and  private  institutions  having 
any  form  of  divisional  organization,  and 
gives  some  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
divisions. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  summary 
that  the  most  prevalent  types  of  divi¬ 
sions  are:  social  science,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  language  and  literature,  fine  arts, 
physical  education,  humanities  and 
general  science.  The  private  institutions 
have  a  wider  range  in  type  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  apparently  reflecting  attempts  to 
group  departments  either  on  the  basis 
of  related  subject  matter  or  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  considerations.  In  addition 
to  the  divisions  included  in  the  table, 
one  institution  reported  a  division  of 
arts,  music  and  dramatic  art ;  another  a 
division  of  religion  and  fine  arts;  and  a 
third  a  division  of  wood  utilization.  A 
few  institutions  designate  as  divisions  cer¬ 
tain  fields  of  instruction  that  more  com¬ 
monly  constitute  professional  schools, 
notably  business,  engineering,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  forestry. 

For  comparative  purposes  Table  XIV 
presents  the  percentages  of  those  insti- 
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tutions  having  a  college  or  school  that 
maintain  the  particular  colleges  or 
schools  indicated. 

Schools  or  colleges  of  arts  and  sci¬ 
ence  are  most  common  in  both  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  institutions,  appearing 


the  distribution  of  these  professional 
schools  is  such  that  seldom  are  all  of 
them  found  in  one  institution,  suggest¬ 
ing  a  desirable  degree  of  differentiation 
in  the  more  highly  specialized  fields. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  such  fields 


TABLE  XIII 

The  Percentage  of  the  Ninety-Eight  Institutions  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  Having  Any  Form  of  Divisional  Organization  That 
Report  the  Maintenance  of  Specific  Types  of  Divisions 


Type  of  Division 

Public 

Private 

AU 

36 

6g 

48 

II 

Fine  Arts . 

26 

Physical  Education . 

Humanities . 

20 

General  Science . 

■ 

Extension . 

Education . 

8 

Religion  and  Philosophy . 

IS 

9ft 

Arts  and  Sciences . 

8 

English  Literature  and  Composition . 

Foreign  Language . 

8 

Physical  Science . 

8 

8 

Agriculture . 

Biological  Science . 

8 

mm 

Psychology,  Philosophy  and  Religion . 

Philosophic  Studies . 

Applied  Science  and  Art . 

8 

Education,  Physical  Education,  and  Psychology . 

8 

Forestry . 

8 

^^B^B 

^^B^B 

with  the  same  percentage  of  frequency 
in  each  of  the  two  groups.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  music,  nursing,  and  religion, 
these  schools  and  colleges  occur  with 
greater  frequency  in  the  institutions 
under  public  control.  As  has  been 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  section,  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  professional  schools  and 
colleges  are  found  in  relatively  few  in¬ 
stitutions.  Moreover,  in  most  instances 


as  library,  forestry,  architecture,  vet¬ 
erinary  medicine,  journalism,  pharmacy 
and  home  economics.  Other  schools  and 
colleges  found  in  only  a  single  institu¬ 
tion  are:  schools  of  chemistry,  mines 
and  engineering,  optometry,  and  public 
administration  under  public  auspices; 
and  schools  of  drama,  education  and 
social  science,  industrial  art,  and  speech 
under  private  control. 
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In  its  report  on  curriculum  organiza¬ 
tion  each  institution  was  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  titles  of  the  officers  who  ad¬ 
minister  the  affairs  of  departments,  di¬ 
visions  and  schools  or  colleges.  These 
reports  show  that  departments  are  gen¬ 
erally  administered  by  a  head  or  chair¬ 
man  who  is  responsible  either  to  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  dean  or  directly  to  the 


chairman  of  each  department  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  head,  chairman,  or 
dean  of  the  division  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  located.  Schools  and  colleges  as 
separate  administrative  units  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  charge  of  a  dean  to  whom  divi¬ 
sional  or  department  heads  within  the 
college  are  responsible.  In  a  few  in* 
stances  divisions  or  schools  are  admin 


TABLE  XIV 

Percentages  of  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  That  Maintain  Particular  Colleges  or  Schools  as  a 
Part  of  Their  Administrative  Organization* 


Schools  or  Colleges 


Arts  and  Science . 

Law . 

Business . 

Education . 

Engineering . 

Graduate . 

Medicine . 

Agriculture . 

Fine  Arts . 

Music . 

Nursing . 

Pharmacy . 

Religion . 

Home  Economics . 

Applied  Science  and  Art . 

Journalism . 

Architecture . 

Library . 

Business  and  Public  Administration 

Mines . 

Veterinary  Science . . 

Forestry . 

Natural  Science . 


Public 

Private 

AU 

93 

93 

93 

59 

41 

49 

SS 

41 

48 

83 

13 

46 

69 

as 

46 

48 

38 

38 

48 

2X 

34 

41 

3 

21 

38 

16 

21 

*4 

38 

21 

17 

19 

18 

31 

IS 

38 

IS 

38 

10 

14 

3 

8 

10 

6 

8 

7 

3 

S 

9 

S 

4 

3 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

3 

2 

•  • 

3 

3 

*  Percentages  based  on  numbers  of  institutions  reporting  any  college  or  school. 


president.  Divisions  likewise  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  charge  of  a  separate  officer  for 
each  division.  The  more  common  titles 
are  head  of  the  division,  chairman,  dean, 
or  director.  The  several  divisions  are  co¬ 
ordinated  by  a  dean  of  the  faculty,  a 
curriculum  committee,  or  a  coordinator. 
The  plan  of  administrative  control  does 
not  differ  significantly  in  those  instances 
where  departments  exist  within  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  a  divisional  organization.  Usu¬ 
ally  in  such  a  plan  there  is  a  head  or 


istered  by  an  executive  committee  or 
by  a  committee  of  department  heads. 
This  arrangement  is  found  so  seldom, 
however,  that  it  constitutes  a  marked 
exception  to  the  usual  plan  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  few  institutions  also  indicate 
that  the  dean  or  head  of  a  division  or 
school  operates  in  collaboration  with 
an  advisory  committee.  The  number  of 
institutions  reporting  such  a  provision 
is  so  small  that  the  plan  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  tj^ical. 
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Curriculum  Requirements  for  De¬ 
grees. — Whatever  may  be  the  pattern  of 
curriculum  organization  for  administra¬ 
tion,  colleges  and  universities  generally 
specify  certain  requirements  within  the 
curriculum  that  students  must  fulfil  to 
receive  certificates  or  degrees  offered  by 
the  institution.  One  infers  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  these  requirements  that  they  are 
designed  to  serve  such  purposes  as  (i) 
to  afford  reasonable  assurance  that  the 
student  gains  a  well-rounded  general  ed¬ 
ucation;  (2)  to  give  assurance  that  the 
student  has  taken  an  appropriate  amount 
of  course  work  at  an  instructional  level 
consistent  with  his  classification,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  junior  college,  advanced  under¬ 
graduate,  or  graduate;  (3)  to  give  as¬ 
surance  that  the  student  has  been  in 
residence  in  the  institution  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  give  the  faculty  and 
administration  an  opportunity  to  judge 
his  qualifications  for  the  certificate  or 
degree  that  he  seeks;  (4)  to  assure  the 
faculty  and  administration  that  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  student  is 
such  as  to  merit  the  institution’s  ap¬ 
proval  through  the  issuance  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  degree;  (s)  to  provide  evidence 
that  the  student  has  a  mastery  of  the 
languages  essential  to  study  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  level  of  advanced  degrees; 
and  (6)  to  provide  evidence  of  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability  to  engage  in  independent 
study  and  research  of  the  type  required 
for  degrees  at  the  Master’s  or  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  level.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
report  to  attempt  any  critical  appraisal 
of  the  requirements  that  prevail  in  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  Association  or 
of  the  purposes  which  these  require¬ 
ments  are  apparently  intended  to  serve. 
The  intent  is  merely  to  present  as  accu¬ 
rately  and  precisely  as  possible  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  prevailing  practices  in  these 
institutions. 

With  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  nature 


of  the  requirements  designed  to  give  as¬ 
surance  that  students  have  an  accept¬ 
able  foundation  of  general  education  for 
later  specialization,  the  institutions  were 
asked  to  indicate  the  courses  and  the 
credit  hours  that  are  required  of  all 
students  at  the  level  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  In  this  connection  general  educa¬ 
tion  was  defined  to  include  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 
Some  institutions  quite  properly  took 
exception  to  this  definition  of  general 
education  on  the  premise  that  their 
whole  four-year  liberal  arts  programs 
were  conceived  and  organized  in  terms 
of  general  education.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  the  nature  of  the  liberal  arts  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  few  institutions  provides  a 
legitimate  basis  for  this  t)rpe  of  objec¬ 
tion.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion, 
however,  general  education  will  include 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  on 
the  assumption  that  the  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  years  provide  opportunities  for  some 
degree  of  specialization. 

The  average  number  of  semester  hours 
required  in  the  curriculum  of  the  first 
two  years  in  various  t5rpes  of  institu¬ 


tions  is  as  follows: 

Public  junior  colleges  .  10.6 

Private  junior  colleges  . Ji-4 

Public  colleges  and  universities . J74 


Private  colleges  and  universities  ...  324 

Generally  students  complete  a  total 
of  from  60  to  64  semester  hours  in  these 
two  years.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  work  at 
this  level  is  required  and  that  at  the 
maximum  these  requirements  are  only 
about  one-half  of  the  total  junior  col¬ 
lege  program. 

A  clearer  idea  may  be  gained  concern¬ 
ing  the  conception  of  general  education 
reflected  in  prevailing  practices  from  an 
examination  of  the  nature  of  the  courses 
that  are  required.  Table  XV  shows  the 
percentage  of  the  institutions  included 
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in  this  study  that  make  specific  require¬ 
ments  in  the  subjects  or  subject-matter 
fields  indicated. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table 
that  with  the  exception  of  English,  no 
subject  is  required  at  the  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  by  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  institutions.  The  subjects  listed 
under  the  various  percentage  intervals 
are  named  in  the  order  of  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  they  are  re- 


It  was  shown  in  earlier  sections  of 
the  report  that  while  there  is  still  a 
great  diversity  in  the  courses  offered  by 
these  institutions  at  the  level  of  general 
education,  there  is  a  noticeable  trend  in 
the  direction  of  the  introduction  of  more 
comprehensive  courses  of  the  survey 
type.  The  data  presented  in  the  above 
table  when  compared  with  data  dis¬ 
cussed  previously  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  however,  that  the  percentage  of 


TABLE  XV 

The  Percentage  in  the  North  Central  Association  That  Require  Courses 
IN  THE  Departments  Indicated  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 


go-ioo 

Per  Cent 

25-40 

Per  Cent 

iS-24 

Per  Cent 

S-14 

Per  Cent 

«-4 

Per  Cent 

English 

Religion 

History 

Natural  Science 

Sociology 

Social  Science 

Hygiene 

Physical  Science 

Biology 

Language 

Literature 

Art 

Military  Science 

Psychology 

Speech 

General  Science 
Physical  Edu¬ 
cation 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Humanities 
Biological  Science 
Economics 

Music 

Orientation 

Political  Science 
Chemistry 

Physics 

Botany 

Fine  Arts 

Geography 

Physiology 

Classics 

French 

Zoology 

Astronomy 

Geology 

Education 

Journalism 

Spanish 

quired.  The  table  should  be  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  require  religion,  social  science, 
language,  and  psychology;  and  so  on. 
Of  these  subjects,  religion  is  required 
most  frequently,  social  science  next  in 
frequency,  and  so  forth.  One  must  in¬ 
evitably  conclude,  both  from  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  semester  hours  required 
and  from  the  specific  courses  required, 
that  a  large  degree  of  election  is  still 
accorded  to  students  in  most  of  these 
institutions,  and  further,  that  there  is 
very  little  agreement  concerning  the 
courses  that  are  required  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  providing  a  basic  general  edu¬ 
cation. 


institutions  requiring  these  general 
courses  in  the  first  two  years  is  much 
less  than  the  percentage  of  institutions 
offering  such  courses. 

As  might  be  expected,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  specific  course  requirements 
at  the  level  of  general  education  in  in¬ 
dividual  institutions  shows  some  impres¬ 
sive  variations  in  practice.  There  is  one 
institution  that  requires  no  courses  in 
the  first  two  years  except  English.  Some¬ 
what  more  typical  are  those  institutions 
that  prescribe  a  large  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  specify  their  requirements  by 
groups  of  subjects  rather  than  by  indi¬ 
vidual  courses.  The  following  groups  of 
subjects  are  representative  of  the  re- 
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quirements  in  institutions  that  have 
adopted  this  plan: 

Institution  A: 

Group  I,  English  and  Languages — At  least  12 
hours 

Group  II,  Science — At  least  6  hours 
Group  III,  Social  Science — At  least  6  hours 
Group  IV,  Others — Not  more  than  12  hours 
Institution  B: 

A  total  of  61  credits  so  distributed  that 
(i)  all  of  the  three  groups  A,  B  and  C 
are  represented;  and  (2)  at  least  6 
credits  in  each  of  four  or  more  of  the 
six  fields  are  included. 

Group  A 

Field  I.  Art,  Dramatic  Art,  Music 
Field  2.  English,  Journalism,  Speech 
Field  3.  French,  German,  Latin 
Group  B 

Field  4.  Agriculture,  Biology,  Chem¬ 
istry,  Engineering  Drawing,  Geog¬ 
raphy,  Geology,  Home  Economics, 
Mathematics,  Physics 
Group  C 

Field  5.  Business,  Economics,  His¬ 
tory,  Sociology 

Field  6.  Education,  Psychology,  Re¬ 
ligious  Education 

In  a  third  category  are  those  institu¬ 
tions  that  specify  a  large  number  of 
distinct  courses  in  their  requirements  in 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  courses  prescribed  in 
some  of  these  institutions  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Institution  C: 

Art  Hygiene 

Biology  Literature 

Economics  Mathematics 

English  Music 

French  Physical  Science 

Geography  Psychology 

History  Sociology 

Institution  D: 

Art  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Physical  Science 
Geography  Physiology 

Hygiene  Psychology 

Mathematics  Social  Science 

Music  Speech 

Closely  related  to  the  courses  and  se¬ 
mester  hours  required  at  the  level  of 
general  education  are  the  replies  to  the 


question,  “What  certificate  does  the  in¬ 
stitution  grant  for  the  completion  of 
one  or  two  years  of  college  work?”  The 
responses  here  show  that  63  per  cent  of 
all  the  institutions  in  the  Association 
grant  no  one-  or  two-year  certificates. 
The  same  data  show,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  52  per  cent  of  all  the  institutions 
under  public  control,  as  compared  with 
only  27  per  cent  of  those  under  private 
control,  do  grant  such  certificates. 
Practically  all  of  the  certificates  are 
granted  upon  the  completion  of  a  pre¬ 
scribed  number  of  semester  hours  equiv¬ 
alent  to  two  years  of  work  at  the  junior 
college  level.  Exceptions  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  are  found  in  three  publicly-con- 
trolled  colleges  that  give  an  elementary 
teaching  certificate  on  the  basis  of  32 
semester  hours  and  in  one  private  col¬ 
lege  that  grants  a  certificate  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  year’s  work  in  its  evening 
division  in  accounting  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  among  insti¬ 
tutions  of  different  types  in  the  practice 
of  granting  certificates  or  diplomas.  All 
of  the  public  junior  colleges  and  82  per 
cent  of  those  under  private  control  grant 
some  type  of  certificate.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  37  per  cent  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  under  public  control 
and  21  per  cent  of  those  under  private 
control  give  similar  recognition.  The 
number  of  different  titles  provided  for 
in  these  certificates  and  diplomas,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  different  certifi¬ 
cates  granted  by  single  institutions  is 
surprisingly  large.  In  addition  to  teach¬ 
ing  certificates  or  junior  college  diplo¬ 
mas,  both  of  which  are  granted  more 
frequently  than  any  other  tjrpe  of  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  following  certificates  are 
reported  in  this  order  of  frequency: 

Associate  in  Art 
Associate  in  Science 
Associate  in  Commerce 
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Associate  in  Arts  and  Science 
Associate  in  General  Studies 
Associate  in  Music 
SecreUrial  Certificate 
Associate  in  Engineering 
Associate  in  Home  Economics 
Diploma  in  Speech  and  Dramatics 
Associate  in  Fine  Arts 
Associate  in  Physical  Education 
Professional  Diploma 

Diploma  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Design 

Diploma  in  Costume  Design 

Certificate  in  Arts 

Diploma  in  Interior  Decoration 


quire  a  definite  period  of  residence  in 
the  institution,  generally  one  year.  A 
few  also  indicate  a  qualitative  require¬ 
ment,  such  as  “a  C  average  for  two 
years,”  or  “75  per  cent  of  the  credits 
must  be  of  grade  C  or  above.”  Com¬ 
paratively  few  institutions  have  adopted 
any  plan  of  terminal  or  comprehensive 
examinations  as  a  basis  for  awarding 
certificates  and  titles.  Illustrative  of  the 
provisions  in  the  institutions  that  have 
adopted  such  a  plan  are  the  following: 


TABLE  XVI 


Thi  Number  of  Different  Degrees  Granted  upon  the  Completion  of  Undergraduate  Work 
IN  Liberal  Arts  above  the  Junior  College  Level  in  228  Higher 
Institutions  in  the  North  Central  Association 


Number  of 
Degrees 

Number  of  Public 
Institutions 

Number  of  Private 
Institutions 

Total 

1 

27 

49 

76 

3 

29 

SS 

84 

3 

II 

23 

34 

4 

3 

13 

IS 

s 

4 

4 

8 

6 

I 

3 

4 

7 

0 

I 

I 

8 

0 

I 

I 

9 

0 

I 

I 

No  arts  degree 

3 

3 

4 

Total 

77 

151 

328 

Twenty-four  of  the  38  junior  colleges 
reporting  offer  only  a  single  certificate. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  public  junior 
college  offers  seven  different  certificates 
upon  the  completion  of  specified  re¬ 
quirements. 

The  colleges  and  universities  that 
give  any  special  recognition  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  of  the  first  two  years 
generally  grant  only  one  certificate, 
most  frequently  for  purposes  of  teach¬ 
ing,  although  a  marked  exception  is 
found  in  the  case  of  one  private  college 
that  offers  ten  different  certificates. 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  a 
specified  number  of  credits,  usually  60 
semester  hours,  for  these  various  certifi¬ 
cates  and  titles,  a  few  institutions  re- 


For  the  Associate  in  Arts  Diploma  the  stu¬ 
dents  must  pass  the  terminal  examination 
which  is  designed  to  discover  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  been  able  to  synthesize  the  materials 
of  the  curriculum  in  accord  with  intelligent 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  modern  world. 

The  passing  of  qualifying  examinations  sat¬ 
isfactorily  in  the  following  subjects:  Funda¬ 
mental  operations  in  arithmetic,  reading 
(silent)  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  reasonable  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  spelling  and  penmanship,  profes¬ 
sional  requirements  as  given  by  the  State 
Board. 

Data  were  also  secured  from  the  in¬ 
stitutions  relative  to  the  degrees  offered 
upon  the  completion  of  three  or  more 
years  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  In  Table  XVI  is  summarized 
the  number  of  different  degrees  granted 
by  public  and  private  institutions  whose 
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programs  extend  beyond  the  level  of 
the  junior  college. 

Generally,  these  institutions  offer  only 
one  or  two  different  degrees  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  undergraduate  program 
in  liberal  arts,  although  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  one  private  college  grants  as 
many  as  nine  different  degrees  and  that 
private  institutions  on  the  whole  tend 
to  grant  more  different  degrees  than  do 
those  under  public  control.  Eighty- 
seven  p>er  cent  of  the  institutions  grant 
the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  53  per 
cent  the  the  Bachelor  of  Science.  Other 
degrees  in  the  order  of  frequency  of 
their  occurrence  are:  Bachelor  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of 
Music  Education,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Education,  Bachelor  of  Education, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  of  Science  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  in  Home  Economics,  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Nursing,  Bachelor  of  Fine 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  in  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Library  Sci¬ 
ence,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism, 
Bachelor  of  Theology,  Bachelor  of  Let¬ 
ters,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Applied 
Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Optome¬ 
try,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Physical 
Education,  Bachelor  of  Social  Science, 
and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business  Ed¬ 
ucation.  In  addition,  six  institutions 
grant  a  three-year  diploma,  two  a  five- 
year  certificate  in  physical  education, 
and  two  a  certificate  of  accomplishment. 

As  a  means  of  differentiating  the  work 
to  be  taken  by  students  in  fulfilment  of 
requirements  for  a  degre  at  the  upper 
undergraduate  level  from  that  taken  at 
the  level  of  general  education,  institu¬ 
tions  commonly  prescribe  the  number 
of  semester  hours  to  be  taken  in  a  de¬ 
partment  or  a  field  of  concentration,  as 
well  as  the  percentage  of  work  to  be 


taken  above  the  level  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  For  example,  41  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  specify  that  from  one-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  work  must  be  above 
the  junior  college  level.  Similarly,  46 
per  cent  indicate  that  between  one-third 
and  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be  at 
this  level,  while  13  per  cent  require  that 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  work  must 
be  at  the  upper  level. 

Requirements  for  degrees  above  the 
Bachelor’s  level  are  generally  stated  in 
terms  of  length  of  residence,  command 
of  foreign  language,  presentation  of  an 
acceptable  thesis,  and  the  completion  oi 
a  specified  number  of  courses  or  semes¬ 
ter  hours  in  the  field  in  which  the  de¬ 
gree  is  granted.  The  minimum  residence 
requirement  for  the  Master’s  degree  in 
the  74  institutions  granting  this  degree 
is  one  academic  year,  although  one  in¬ 
stitution  reports  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment  of  24  weeks.  Five  institutions  ex¬ 
press  the  minimum  requirement  for  the 
Master’s  degree  in  terms  of  required 
semester  hours  ranging  from  18  to  26 
hours.  Sixty-six  of  the  74  institutions 
require  a  thesis  for  the  Master’s  de¬ 
gree,  while  in  eight  institutions  the 
preparation  of  a  thesis  is  optional.  Nc 
foreign  language  requirements  are  set 
for  the  Master’s  degree  in  44  institu¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  29  institu¬ 
tions  require  a  reading  knowledge  of 
one  foreign  language,  usually  either 
French  or  German,  and  one  private  in¬ 
stitution  requires  a  reading  knowledge 
of  both  French  and  German.  The  total 
quantitative  requirements  for  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  including  semester  hours, 
correspond  very  closely  to  the  length  of 
residence  required,  on  the  average  ap¬ 
proximately  30  semester  hours. 

The  plan  of  requiring  students  to  pass 
a  comprehensive  examination,  either 
oral  or  written,  is  by  far  more  prevalent 
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at  the  Master’s  degree  level  than  at  the 
level  of  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  One-third 
of  the  institutions  that  grant  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  report  that  the  candidate 
for  the  degree  must  pass  a  written  com¬ 
prehensive  examination.  A  third  also 
report  that  an  oral  examination  is  re¬ 
quired.  Moreover,  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  require  an  average  grade  of 
“B”  in  the  work  that  is  accepted  toward 
the  Master’s  degree. 

In  all,  only  24  institutions — 17  public 
and  7  private — reported  that  they  grant 
the  Doctor’s  degree.  Fourteen  of  these 
prescribe  one  year  of  residence  for  the 
Doctorate,  3  prescribe  two  years  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  7  prescribe  three  years  of 
residence.  All  of  the  institutions  require 
a  thesis  for  the  Doctorate  and  all  but 
j  one  specify  that  the  candidate  for  the 
degree  must  have  a  reading  knowledge 
I  of  two  foreign  languages.  The  one  ex- 
I  ception  pertains  to  the  degree  Doctor  of 
Education  (Ed.D.).  Among  the  other  re- 
j  quirements  reported,  16  of  the  24  insti¬ 
tutions  mentioned  examinations,  compre¬ 
hensive  in  type,  either  written  or  oral  or 
written  and  oral.  Requirements  men- 
!  tinned  only  occasionally  include:  the 
guarantee  of  publication  of  the  thesis; 

I'  the  devotion  of  two-thirds  of  the  time 

in  the  doctoral  program  to  a  major,  and 
!  one  third  to  a  minor;  the  attainment 
of  an  average  grade  of  “B”;  and  the 
approval  of  a  supervisory  committee, 
i  The  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  train- 

II  ing  students  in  research  was  the  sub¬ 

ject  of  special  inquiry.  In  reply  to  the 
j  question  “Are  students  trained  to  do  re- 
I  search?”  83  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
j  said  “yes”  and  16  per  cent  said  “no”; 

!  a  few  gave  no  answer.  Only  38  per  cent, 
]  however,  include  research  among  the 
j!  requirements  for  any  of  the  degrees  of- 
I  fered.  In  the  few  institutions  reporting 
I  research  as  a  requirement  at  the  Bache- 
I  lor’s  level  it  usually  applies  only  to  de¬ 


grees  granted  on  the  honors  basis.  On 
the  other  hand,  ability  to  do  research  is 
included  in  the  requirements  for  the 
Master’s  degree  in  68  of  the  74  institu¬ 
tions  that  grant  this  degree;  and  it  is 
reported  as  a  requirement  for  the  Doc¬ 
torate  in  19  of  the  24  institutions  grant¬ 
ing  the  Doctor’s  degree.  Inasmuch  as  all 
of  the  institutions  granting  the  Doctor¬ 
ate  reported  the  requirement  of  a  thesis, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  some  emphasis  is 
placed  on  research  in  all  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  granting  this  degree. 

Generally  the  requirements  for  de¬ 
grees  at  the  various  levels  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  faculty  action  and  may  be 
changed  only  by  approval  of  the  same 
body.  This  is  less  true  with  reference  to 
certificates  and  diplomas  in  the  junior 
colleges  than  to  diplomas  and  degrees 
in  the  other  institutions.  In  the  junior 
college,  particularly  in  those  under  pub¬ 
lic  control,  administrative  officers  have 
a  comparatively  large  degree  of  author¬ 
ity  over  the  requirements.  In  general, 
the  practices  concerning  the  final  au¬ 
thority  for  defining  degree  requirements 
and  for  changing  those  requirements 
follow  very  closely  the  practices  de¬ 
scribed  earlier  in  this  report  regarding 
curriculum  changes. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  ARTICULATION 

INTEGRATION  AND  CONCENTRATION 
IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Articulation  between  College  and 
High  School. — Some  consideration  has 
already  been  given  to  the  provisions 
made  in  the  curriculum  and  in  institu¬ 
tional  requirements  for  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  for  specialization.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  discovering  what  cognizance  in¬ 
stitutions  have  taken  of  closer  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  college  programs  with  those 
of  the  high  schools  in  view  of  the  need 
for  achieving  an  essential  integration  of 
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the  student’s  experience  at  the  college 
level,  several  specific  questions  were 
asked.  One,  relating  to  articulation  with 
the  high  school,  was:  “What  steps  does 
the  institution  take  to  inform  itself  of 
the  kind  and  amount  of  educational 
training  its  students  have  had  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school?”  Replies  to  this  question, 
when  classified,  show  that  a  number  of 
different  practices  are  designed  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  articulation.  The  provi¬ 
sion  mentioned  most  frequently  (by  86 
f>er  cent  of  the  institutions)  is  to  re¬ 
quire  a  transcript  of  the  high  school 
record  showing  grades,  courses,  rank, 
etc.,  for  each  student.  Other  practices 
relating  to  articulation,  and  the  percent¬ 
age  of  institutions  mentioning  each,  are 
as  follows: 

Placement  or  achievement  tests  (30  per 
cent) 

Require  recommendation  from  the  high 
school  principal  and/or  teachers  (33  per  cent) 

Use  comprehensive  admission  form  at  en¬ 
trance  (17  per  cent) 

Have  contact  with  high  schools  through 
representatives  (14  per  cent) 

Personal  interview  with  students  (10  per 
cent) 

Depend  on  regional  accrediting  agencies  (i 
per  cent) 

No  attempt  was  made  to  secure  an 
appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  these 
practices  from  the  institutions  in  which 
they  are  found. 

The  institutions  in  their  reports  like¬ 
wise  indicated  the  types  of  tests  and  ex¬ 
aminations  that  they  employ  as  a  means 
of  understanding  the  student’s  ability 
and  preparation  for  college  work.  Tests 
mentioned  in  the  relative  order  of  fre¬ 
quency,  the  maximum  frequency  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  14  ijer  cent  of 
the  institutions,  are  as  follows:  psycho¬ 
logical  or  intelligence  tests,  English, 
mathematics,  and  general  culture.  If 
one  may  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  specific  types  of  examinations  are 


reported,  it  seems  clear  that  these  ei- 
aminations  are  used  more  generally  in 
private  institutions  than  in  those  under 
public  control.  It  should  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  need  for  understand¬ 
ing  the  ability  and  previous  education 
of  the  student  with  the  view  to  adapt¬ 
ing  his  program  at  the  college  level  to 
his  competence  is  quite  as  great  in  pub¬ 
lic  institutions  as  it  is  in  those  under 
private  control. 

The  inquiry  regarding  articulation 
was  carried  a  step  farther  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  what  provisions  institu¬ 
tions  make  for  relating  the  student’s 
college  study  to  his  work  in  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  The  replies  pertain  in  part 
to  information  taken  into  account  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  articulation  and  in  part  to  measures 
actually  employed  to  bring  about  such 
an  articulation.  In  the  former  category 
are  the  following:  (i)  consideration  of 
the  student’s  major  interests,  courses, 
grades,  etc.,  in  high  school;  (2)  high 
school  record  must  show  college  prereq¬ 
uisites;  (3)  close  contact  and  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  administration  of  the 
high  school  and  college  (pertaining  par¬ 
ticularly  to  junior  colleges);  and  (4) 
conferences  with  students  and  parents. 
The  following  provisions  represent 
means  within  the  institution  designed 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  articulation: 

(i)  a  comprehensive  faculty  advisory 
system  in  which  the  advisers  help  the 
student  to  plan  his  program  in  relation 
to  his  previous  high  school  work;  (2) 
special  sections  of  classes,  including 
remedial  sections  for  students  who  have 
marked  deficiencies;  and  (3)  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  orientation  and  survey  courses 
for  the  purpose  of  rounding  out  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  general  education.  The  setting  up  | 
of  special  sections,  including  those  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  remedial  instruction, 
presupposes  the  use  of  diagnostic  and 
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placement  tests  of  the  type  previously 
referred  to.  Only  6  per  cent  of  the  270 
institutions  submitting  reports  indicated 
that  they  use  no  method  of  articulation. 
In  reviewing  these  data,  however,  one 
discovers  that  a  significant  prc^rtion 
of  the  various  provisions  for  articulation 
are  mentioned  by  a  relatively  small 
percentage  of  the  institutions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  only  36  per  cent  include  a  com¬ 
prehensive  faculty  advisory  system  in 
the  provisions  they  mention,  only  20 
per  cent  mention  special  sections  of 
classes  including  remedial  work,  while  but 
8  per  cent  refer  to  survey  or  orientation 
courses  as  a  means  of  rounding  out  the 
student’s  general  education.  Other  data 
show  of  course  that  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  offer  survey  or  broad  introduc¬ 
tory  courses  of  various  kinds  but  in 
many  instances  these  courses  have  not 
been  thought  of,  apparently,  as  a  means 
of  articulating  the  college  curriculum 
with  that  of  the  secondary  school.  It 
seems  clear  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  articulation 
in  a  considerable  p)ercentage  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  the  Association. 
As  this  awareness  spreads  further  among 
the  institutions,  the  provisions  for  ar- 
ticulaticm  will  undoubtedly  be  extended. 

Provisions  for  Integration  and  Con¬ 
centration. — Considerable  discussion  in 
college  circles  has  centered  around  the 
subject  of  integration  in  the  last  few 
years.  Definitions  of  integration  vary 
according  to  individuals  who  use  the 
term.  It  is  generally  imderstood  to  re¬ 
fer  in  a  broad  sense  to  the  provisions 
that  are  made  to  aid  students  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  interrelationships  of  vari¬ 
ous  subject-matter  courses  and  fields 
that  have  ordinarily  been  rather  sharply 
separated  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  institutions  were  asked  to  indicate 
what  provisions,  if  any,  they  make  to 
assist  the  student  in  the  integration  of 


the  content  of  his  courses  and  what  ef¬ 
forts  they  make  to  aid  students  to  over¬ 
come  any  handicaps  of  departmentali¬ 
zation  that  they  encounter.  The  follow¬ 
ing  provisions  and  the  percentage  of 
institutions  reporting  each  are  derived 
from  the  responses: 

33  per  cent,  counseling  and  guidance 
19  per  cent,  survey  or  integration  courses 
15  per  cent,  provision  for  broad  divisional  or 
functional  major 

IS  per  cent,  orientation  programs  or  courses 
and  lectures 

13  per  cent,  study  by  the  faculty 
13  per  cent,  requirements  include  groups  of 
related  courses 

13  per  cent,  freedom  to  take  courses  in  many 
departments 

10  per  cent,  not  a  problem 
9  per  cent,  curriculum  requirements  are  eas¬ 
ily  changed  for  individual  stu¬ 
dents 

8  per  cent,  liberal  number  of  electives 
5  per  cent,  comprehensive  examinations 
4  per  cent,  through  English  classes 
3  per  cent,  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution 
as  an  aid  to  the  formulation  of 
a  philosofAy  of  life 
3  per  cent,  departmental  clubs 
3  per  cent,  honors  or  reading  courses 
I  per  cent,  special  courses  for  the  purpose  of 
integration 

I  per  cent,  achievement  tests 

The  fact  that  cmly  one-third  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  depend  on  counseling  and 
guidance  to  achieve  integration  in  the 
programs  of  students  and  that  all  the 
other  provisions  are  mentioned  by  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  natu¬ 
rally  suggests  that  integration  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  problem  in  a  large 
number  of  institutions  or  that  if  it  is 
a  problem  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  it.  Some  of  the  provisions  that  are 
reported  become  more  meaningful  when 
interpreted  by  the  institutions  in  which 
they  obtain.  The  following  statements 
taken  from  the  reports  of  individual  in¬ 
stitutions  are  therefore  pertinent  in  this 
c(Hinectic»i: 
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The  problem  of  integration  arises  from  an 
artificial  conception  of  the  nature  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  speak  of  integration  amounts  to  an 
admission  that  the  business  is  wrong  to  begin 
with.  We  are  therefore  concerned  to  teach 
each  subject  as  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  field 
of  knowledge,  which  means  that  the  inter¬ 
relationship  of  our  more  or  less  arbitrary 
fields  is  made  evident  in  the  approach  and 
procedure.  This,  by  the  way,  is  the  essence 
of  transfer. 

Departmental  meetings ;  meetings  of  all  heads 
of  departments;  faculty  understanding  and 
emphasis  as  provided  through  channels  set  up 
by  the  Director  of  Integration,  a  supervisory 
and  administrative  officer. 

There  is  a  unity  of  purpose  in  this  school, 
which  eliminates  integration  of  courses  as  a 
major  problem.  The  whole  direction  of  our 
teaching  is  toward  integration — of  design  and 
use.  history  and  current  practice,  etc. 

A  concerted  effort  in  college  courses  to  have 
instructors  avoid  departmental  viewpoints;  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  have  each  instructor  re¬ 
late  his  work  to  other  fields  in  the  classroom. 

(i)  Course  in  orientation. 

(a)  Broad  introductory  courses  and  an  in¬ 
terdepartmental  course. 

(3)  Most  important  and  fruitful,  though 
probably  less  tangible  and  measurable,  have 
been  the  changing  attitude  and  practices  of 
the  faculty.  Through  interdepartmental  con¬ 
ferences,  faculty  discussions,  analyses  of  ob¬ 
jectives  and  honest  attempts  on  the  part  of 
teachers  to  interpret  them,  much  broadening 
of  interests  and  course  content  has  resulted. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  instructor  in  literature 
states  that  it  is  impossible  properly  to  teach 
literature  without  due  regard  to  history,  ge¬ 
ography,  philosophy,  social  structures,  etc. — 
and  he  teaches  it  that  way.  Such  attitudes  and 
practices  are  becoming  quite  prevalent  on  our 
campus,  among  teachers  and  students. 

Closely  related  to  integration  is  the 
matter  of  achieving  concentration  in 
programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor’s  degree. 
Reports  from  216  institutions  granting  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  show  that  99  per  cent 
depend  upon  a  system  of  majors  and 
minors  as  a  means  of  concentration. 
Honors  courses  are  planned  for  this 
purpose  in  40  per  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions;  comprehensive  examinations  in 
46  per  cent;  independent  study  plans 


in  41  per  cent;  and  theses  in  25  per 
cent.  Other  plans  of  achieving  this  same 
end  are  found  in  a  limited  number  of 
institutions.  Among  such  plans  reported 
are;  counseling  procedures,  seminar 
courses,  research,  special  problems, 
group  course  requirements,  the  divi¬ 
sional  organization,  and  survey  or  inte¬ 
grating  courses.  Here  again,  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  appraise  the  various 
plans  of  achieving  either  a  desirable  de¬ 
gree  of  integration  or  of  concentration. 

As  a  means  of  illustrating  the  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  to  which  integration  and 
concentration  are  achieved  in  different 
institutions,  comparative  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  i,  opposite.  This  fig¬ 
ure  shows  the  total  liberal  arts  offerings 
in  semester  hours  by  departments  and 
divisions  for  each  of  three  institutions. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  amount 
of  work  which  would  normally  be  taken 
by  any  student  majoring  in  French  for 
a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  each  institution, 
is  represented  by  the  shaded  area.  The 
total  number  of  semester  hours  in  all 
undergraduate  courses  offered  by  insti¬ 
tutions  A,  B,  and  C  are:  1,685,  S7S> 
and  505  respectively.  In  institution  A  a 
student  majoring  in  French  for  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  takes  a  total  of  128 
semester  hours  distributed  among  the 
various  departmental  courses.  No  inte¬ 
grated  or  interdepartmental  courses  are 
offered  in  this  institution.  The  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  128  semester  hours  constitutes 
6.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  offerings  of 
the  institution.  The  student  who  majors 
in  French  in  institution  B  includes  in 
his  program  17.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
offerings,  and  the  student  who  majors  in 
French  in  institution  C  includes  in  his 
program  19.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of¬ 
ferings.  Obviously,  the  students  in  in¬ 
stitutions  B  and  C  include  in  their  re¬ 
spective  programs  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  course  offerings,  and  one  may 
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rightly  infer  from  the  prc^rtion  of  this 
work  distributed  over  various  divisional 
fields  that  they  gain  a  broader  and  more 
liberal  education. 

One  important  factor  that  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  less  concentrated  type  of 
program  pursued  by  students  in  institu¬ 
tions  B  and  C  is  a  provision  in  both  of 
these  institutions  of  comprehensive,  in¬ 
tegrated  divisional  courses.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  student’s  total  four-year 
program  in  institution  B  consists  of  divi¬ 
sional  courses  in  science,  social  science, 
and  English.  In  institution  C  33.9  per 
cent  of  the  student’s  program  consists 
of  divisional  work  in  humanities,  natu¬ 
ral  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  philo¬ 
sophical  studies.  The  data  presented  in 
previous  sections  of  this  report  indicate 
that  institution  A  is  still  typical  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  institutions  B  and  C  are,  how¬ 
ever,  representative  of  a  significant 
trend  in  curriculum  organization  at  the 
college  level  and  illustrate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  achieving  integration  or  “a 
broad  liberal  education”  to  use  a  phrase 
that  commonly  occurs  in  statements  of 
college  objectives. 

Articulation  of  the  Undergraduate 
and  Graduate  Program.  —  One  would 
judge  from  the  reports  received  from 
these  institutions  that  on  the  whole 
less  consideration  has  been  given  to  as¬ 
sist  the  student  in  relating  his  work  for 
the  Master’s  degree  to  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  training  than  has  been  given  to  the 
problem  of  articulation  and  integration 
at  the  undergraduate  level.  Four  gen¬ 
eral  methods  were  mentioned  by  insti¬ 
tutions  that  have  attacked  this  problem. 
These  are: 

I.  The  requirement  of  adequate  un¬ 
dergraduate  work  in  the  field  in  which 
the  student’s  Master’s  degree  is  to  be 
taken,  reported  by  45  institutions.  Sev¬ 


eral  institutions  require  an  undergradu¬ 
ate  major  or  equivalent  in  the  field  of 
the  Master’s  degree.  Some  set  up  sp^ 
cific  prerequisites  and  require  the  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Master’s  degree  to  make  up 
undergraduate  deficiencies. 

2.  Fifteen  institutions  report  coun¬ 
seling  by  advisers  to  be  their  chief  plan. 

3.  Approval  of  the  graduate  program 
by  the  faculty  committee  is  reported  by 
ten  institutions. 

A  comprehensive  examinatimi  cover¬ 
ing  both  the  graduate  and  the  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the 
Master’s  degree  is  reported  by  three  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Specific  statements  taken  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  of  these  plans  will  serve  to 
amplify  the  foregoing  summary: 

Check  undergraduate  transcripts  for  defi¬ 
ciencies  in  major  and  minor  fields.  Ascertain 
if  the  student  has  prerequisite  courses  for 
graduate  study  in  the  fields  desired.  Takes 
preliminary  examination  over  undergraduate 
fields  before  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
Master’s  degree.  Advice  of  faculty  adviser. 

The  Chairman  of  the  graduate  committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  candidate’s  examin¬ 
ing  and  thesis  committee  look  into  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  past  record  and  allow  him  to  work 
only  in  a  field  for  which  he  has  the  proper 
background.  The  candidate  is  also  required  to 
fill  in  the  “gaps”  of  his  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing. 

Personal  conferences  with  “Graduate  Ad¬ 
viser.”  The  entire  undergraduate  curriculum 
will  be  reviewed  eventually  looking  toward  a 
five-year  integration. 

A  plan  for  the  year’s  work  is  formulated 
with  the  advice  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
minor  work  and  is  subject  to  review  and  ap¬ 
proval  by  tbe  college  Graduate  Committee. 

Graduate  work  is  always  built  upon  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  major  or  its  equivalent  in  some 
field.  This  must  have  carried  a  grade  of  C  or 
better.  A  Faculty  Adviser  from  the  field  of 
specialization  b  assigned  to  each  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  and,  after  study  of  the  undergraduate 
record,  arranges  the  graduate  program  to  sup¬ 
plement  and  carry  on  the  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing. 
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It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  a 


the  individual  student  and  the 

CURRICULUM 

Under  the  new  criteria  of  evaluation 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  Higher 
Institutions,  the  idea  is  stressed  that 
each  institution  shall  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  its  objectives.  The  purposes  of 
an  institution  are  directly  related  to  the 
characteristics  and  needs  of  its  students. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  institutions  were 
asked  what  evidence  they  have  available 
concerning  the  ability  and  achievements 
of  their  students  and  by  what  methods 
they  make  provision  for  differentiated 
abilities. 

The  Characteristics  of  Students  and 
Their  Educational  Needs. — As  a  means 
of  determining  how  institutions  appraise 
the  quality  of  their  student  body,  the 
following  question  was  asked:  “What, 
if  any,  objective  evidence  is  available 
to  show  how  the  student  body  of  your 
institution  compares  in  scholarship  with 
the  student  bodies  of  other  institu¬ 
tions?”  Two  types  of  evidence  were  re¬ 
ported;  evidence  of  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  evidence  of  scholastic  apti¬ 
tude.  The  kinds  of  evidence  falling  under 
both  of  these  heads  in  the  order  of  the 
percentage  of  accredited  institutions 
that  reported  them  are  as  follows: 

38  per  cent,  success  of  graduates  in  graduate 
and  professional  schools 

34  per  cent,  scores  on  standardized  achieve¬ 

ment  tests 

30  per  cent,  scores  on  the  American  Council 
of  Education  Psychological  Ex¬ 
amination 

35  per  cent,  scores  on  standardized  objective 

tests 

12  per  cent,  scores  on  standardized  English 
placement  tests 

J  per  cent  annual  scholarship  report  of  the 
National  Interfraternity  Council 
2  per  cent,  success  of  graduates  in  chosen 
fields 

2  per  cent,  intercollegiate  debates  and  con¬ 
ference  contests 


large  percentage  of  the  institutions  do 
not  have  available  objective  evidence 
concerning  the  relative  ability  of  their 
respective  student  bodies.  There  is  no 
great  variation  as  to  the  kinds  of  objec¬ 
tive  evidence  available  in  institutions 
of  different  types  except  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  junior  colleges  than 
of  the  others  administer  standardized 
achievement  tests  in  the  sophomore 
year. 

The  fact  that  a  significant  percentage, 
though  not  a  majority,  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  have  available  objective  data  of 
the  ty{)e  just  described,  leads  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  question;  “What noteworthy 
efforts  are  made  in  the  instituticm,  or 
its  departments  or  divisions,  to  adapt 
the  content  and  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  instructional  procedures 
to  the  differentiated  abilities  of  stu¬ 
dents?”  Among  the  measures  introduced 
to  achieve  such  an  adaptation  are  the 
following: 

30  per  cent,  sectioning  according  to  student 
ability,  remedial  sections  in  classes, 
etc. 

18  per  cent,  independent  study  plan  • 

IS  per  cent,  noteworthy  work  in  English 
courses 

IS  pier  cent,  honors  courses  for  superior  stu¬ 
dents 

9  per  cent,  frequent  conferences  to  counsel 
students 

9  per  cent,  left  to  individual  instructors 

5  per  cent,  modifying  the  academic  load  in 
accordance  with  intelligence  rat* 
ing 

4  per  cent,  adjusting  the  techniques  within 
the  classroom 

4  per  cent,  individualizing  instruction  through 
small  classes 

4  per  cent,  providing  special  terminal  courses 
in  the  junior  college 

I  per  cent,  offering  general  culture  orienta¬ 
tion  courses 

I  per  cent,  limiting  admission  to  students  of 
definite  rank  in  high  school  class 

I  per  cent,  teaching  by  the  contract  plan 

Junior  colleges  rely  less  on  independent 
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Study  plans  and  honors  courses  as 
means  of  providing  for  differential  abil¬ 
ity  than  do  the  other  types  of  institu¬ 
tions.  W'ith  reference  to  other  proce¬ 
dures,  there  are  no  marked  differences 
among  the  various  types  of  institutions. 
By  and  large,  the  same  institutions  that 
have  available  objective  evidence  re¬ 
garding  the  varying  abilities  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  also  make  efforts  to  adapt  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  to  the  needs 
of  students  as  indicated  by  the  objective 
data.  It  must  be  observed  again,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  majority  of  the  institutions, 
in  fact  almost  two-thirds,  report  very 
little  in  the  way  of  objective  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  abilities  of  their 
students  or  concerning  special  efforts  to 
adapt  their  programs  to  differentiated 
abilities. 

The  degree  to  which  a  plan  operates 
effectively  in  providing  for  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  college  program  to  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  students,  depends  to  no  small 
extent  upon  the  provisions  for  advising 
students  in  arranging  their  programs. 
On  this  assumption,  the  question  was 
asl^ed:  “By  what  method  is  a  student’s 
program  arranged  and  approved?”  The 
replies  indicate  that  a  large  resjjonsi- 
bility  devolves  upon  faculty  counselors 
in  this  regard.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the 
institutions  report  that  the  program  is 
planned  by  faculty  counselors  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers,  and  39  per  cent  re¬ 
port  that  it  is  planned  by  faculty  coun¬ 
selors.  In  only  about  13  per  cent  are 
students’  programs  arranged  and  ap¬ 
proved  directly  by  administrative  offi¬ 
cers.  This  provision  is  by  far  more  prev¬ 
alent  in  junior  colleges  than  in  other 
types  of  institutions.  Variations  in  the 
arrangements  that  obtain  for  planning 
students’ programs  are  illustrated  by  the 
following  specific  statements: 

While  the  student  may  consult  with  the 
registrar  as  to  courses  there  is  no  final  de¬ 


cision  made  until  after  a  student  has  consulted 
with  his  adviser  and  with  the  faculty  as  a 
whole.  During  the  time  of  registration  each 
member  of  the  faculty  has  before  him  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  high  school  record  and  his  standing  on 
various  aptitude  tests  which  must  be  taken 
before  he  may  register.  He  consults  with  every 
professor  with  whom  he  contemplates  taking 
a  course. 

The  freshman  student’s  program  b  the  re¬ 
sult  of  counseling  by  a  special  faculty  coun¬ 
selor  who  uses  the  results  of  a  wide  variety  of 
entrance  tests,  psychological,  diagnostic,  inter¬ 
est  analysb,  placement,  and  aptitude  in  char¬ 
acter.  Such  programs  must  have  the  final 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  After 
meeting  the  general  education  requirements  of 
the  first  two  years  the  student  is  placed  under 
the  general  direction  of  an  adviser  from  his 
major  field  which  he  b  expected  to  choose  on 
the  basb  of  two  years  of  college  experience, 
the  test  scores  and  advice  from  his  general  ed¬ 
ucation  counselor. 

Each  student  makes  out  his  program  of 
studies  in  conference  with  a  member  of  the 
faculty  who  acts  as  hb  advber.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  advber  b  not  the  represen¬ 
tative,  as  an  adviser,  of  a  subject  of  study.  His 
interests  as  an  adviser  are  in  the  student  as  an 
individual.  In  the  advanced  schools  the  ad¬ 
visers  represent  subjects  of  study  and  they  ad- 
vbe  only  those  students  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  subject  they  teach. 

Arranged  originally  by  registrar,  approved 
by  Dean  and  major  professor  and  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  of  College. 

While  faculty  counselors  either  inde- 
f)endently  or  in  cooperation  with  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  officer  play  an  important 
part  in  aiding  students  to  plan  their 
programs,  these  counselors  are  not  gen¬ 
erally  authorized  to  waive  stated  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements.  Students  may  be 
relieved  of  requirements  only  hy  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  faculty  committee  in  33  per 
cent  of  the  institutions,  of  the  dean  or 
other  administrative  officer  in  19  per 
cent,  of  the  faculty  as  a  whole  in  13  per 
cent,  of  the  adviser  and  dean  in  8  per 
cent,  and  of  the  dean  and  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  in  4  per  cent. 

There  is  apparently  a  widespread  rec¬ 
ognition  among  these  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  importance  of  counseling  in 
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any  plan  to  adapt  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  markedly  different  abilities 
of  students.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  the  detailed  analysis  of  counseling 
procedures  discussed  in  the  report,  “The 
Student  in  College  and  University.”  * 

These  counseling  procedures  are  in  no 
sense  thought  of  as  relieving  a  student 
of  his  responsibility  for  defining  his  own 
objectives,  for  selecting  a  curriculum 
that  will  aid  him  in  achieving  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  or  for  making  wise  selections  of 
the  electives  permitted  within  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  to  adapt  stu¬ 
dent  programs  to  varying  abilities,  the 
achievement  of  some  students  falls  far 
below  expectations.  Various  incentives 
are  employed  to  motivate  students  to 
work  at  a  level  commensurate  with  their 
ability.  The  types  of  stimuli  and  of  re¬ 
wards  for  high  scholarship  that  are  pro¬ 
vided  can  be  presented  more  specifically 
and  concretely  by  quoting  descriptions 
of  representative  plans  found  in  various 
institutions.  The  following  statements 
represent  most  of  the  provisions  com¬ 
monly  found: 

Many  student  organizations  in  College  have 
scholarship  reciuirements  for  admission.  Stu¬ 
dents  making  high  scholarship  records  are  al¬ 
lowed  greater  freedom  in  regard  to  attendance, 
and  the  College  graduates  “with  honor”  those 
in  the  upper  8  per  cent  of  the  graduating  class. 
Students  making  superior  records  are  elected 
to  the  honor  society.  Some  elective  officers  in 
the  student  organizations  have  scholarly  re¬ 
quirements.  Privileges  in  the  way  of  extra 
hours  and  freedom  from  some  regulations  are 
granted  upon  a  scholarship  basb. 

Membership  in  scholastic  honor  society  for 
upper  10  per  cent.  Names  publbhed  in  school 
paper  and  local  daily  papers.  In  some  classes 
they  are  permitted  freedom  to  absent  them¬ 
selves  from  classes  at  will. 

We  are  a  little  inclined  to  go  easy  on  this 
point.  Our  emphasb  b  upon  the  quality  of 

^  *  “The  Student  in  College  and  University,” 
Noith  Cential  Association  Quartebly,  XIII 
(April,  1939),  559-630;  XIV  (October,  1939), 
aoi-i6. 


work  and  not  upon  the  scholarship  reward.  At 
the  same  time,  efforts  to  improve  the  student’s 
standards  does  bear  very  definite  fruit  in  the 
direction  of  higher  scholastic  marks.  A  national 
junior  college  scholarship  fraternity,  gradua¬ 
tion  honors,  foreign  language  honor  fraternity, 
etc.,  adds  some  incentive,  but  are  not  unduly 
emphasized.  Numerous  scholarships  offered  by 
four-year  institutions  offer  incentives  to  a  few. 

1.  Award  given  at  Convocation  for  highest 
scholarship  record. 

2.  Election  to  Phi  Theta  Kappa  and  Delta 
Psi  Omega. 

3.  Allowed  to  take  more  work  than  average 
student. 

4.  Honor  roll  posted. 

1.  Permission  to  wear  special  ribbon  on  uni¬ 
form  signifying  scholastic  honor  society. 

2.  Special  permits  to  leave  campus  at  times 
when  others  may  not  leave  and  engage  in  so¬ 
cial  activities  at  times  when  others  may  not. 

3.  The  freedom  of  not  being  reported  for 
study  rule  violations  during  study  hours.  Thb 
would  give  such  a  boy  the  freedom  of  studying 
whenever  he  wanted  to,  but  actually  the  scho¬ 
lastic  honor  students  never  take  advantage  of 
this  leniency.  They  never  have  to  be  reported 
for  study  violations. 

1.  Certain  alumni  scholarships  ba.sed  partly 
on  schobrship. 

2.  Scholarship  considered  in  student  employ¬ 
ment. 

3.  Student  employment  withdrawn  for  poor 
scholarship. 

4.  Scholarship  indices  of  student  groups  pub¬ 
lbhed  at  intervals,  (periodically) 

5.  Scholarship  a  criterion  for  entrance  into 
campus  societies. 

6.  National  honor  societies. 

7.  Awards  and  prizes  based  on  scholarship. 

8.  Graduation  honors. 

Recognition  on  Diplomas:  “Cum  Laude,” 
“Magna  Cum  Laude,”  “Summa  Cum  Laude.” 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  fraternity.  Published  honor 
rolls  for  students  having  a  B  average  or  bet¬ 
ter.  Students  must  earn  points  equal  in  number 
to  hours  credit.  Heavier  schedules  permitted 
if  grades  justify.  (In  Teachers  College,  not 
more  than  one  hour  credit  per  week  b  al¬ 
lowed.)  Student  loan  funds  open  only  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  a  C  average  or  better. 

Awarding  of  scholarships  to  entering  fresh¬ 
men  based  on  competitive  examinations.  Schol¬ 
arship  awards  to  upper-classmen  based  on 
scholastic  and  social  merit.  Recognition  and 
bestowal  of  awards  at  an  annual  honors  day 
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convocation.  Election  or  nomination  to  school 
honor  society. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quotations  to  election  to  honor 
societies  as  one  form  of  motivation.  The 
list  of  scholastic  honor  societies  included 
in  the  reports  show  that  85  per  cent  of 
all  the  institutions  have  honor  societies 
while  15  per  cent  have  none.  Of  the 
junior  colleges,  however,  only  57  per 
cent  have  honor  societies  as  compared 
with  96  per  cent  of  the  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  under  public  control  and  97  per 
cent  of  those  under  private  auspices. 
The  range  in  both  the  number  and  na¬ 
ture  of  these  honor  societies  is  suggested 
by  the  following  representative  exam¬ 
ples: 

Institution  A,  a  public  junior  college: 

Phi  Theta  Kappa — National  Junior  College 
Scholarship  Society 
Institution  B,  a  private  junior  college: 

Phi  Theta  Kappa— academic 
Phi  Beta — music 
Alpha  Iota — business 
Phi  Alpha  Gamma — education 
Institution  C,  a  public  teachers  college: 

Kappa  Delta  Pi — education 
Pi  Omega  Pi — commerce 
Delta  Psi  Kappa — physical  education 
Alpha  Psi  Omega— dramatics 
Pi  Gamma  Mu — social  science 
Phi  Sigma  Iota — language 
Pi  Kappa  Delta — debate 
Institution  D,  a  state  university: 

Phi  Kappa  Phi — National  Honorary  Scho¬ 
lastic  Society,  University 
Phi  Beta  Kappa — National  Honorary  Scho¬ 
lastic  Society,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi — science 
Phi  Delta  Kappa — education,  men 
Theta  Tau — engineering 
Tau  Beta  Pi — engineering 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — civil 
engineering 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi — commerce,  men 
Alpha  Epsilon — commerce,  women 
Delta  Sigma  Rho — forensics 
Alpha  Zeta — agriculture 
Phi  Alpha  Delta — ^law,  men 
Phi  Delta  Phi — law,  men 
Kappa  Beta  Pi — ^law,  women 
Phi  Lambda  Upsilon — chemistry 
Scabbard  and  Blade — military 


Sigma  Delta  Pii — athletica 
Delta  Pi  Sigma — mathematics 
Sigma  Delta  Pi — Spanish 
Phi  Mu  Alpha — music,  men 
Sigma  Alpha  Iota — music,  women 
Mortar  Board — senior  women 
Hammer  and  Coffin — humor,  literary 
National  Collegiate  Players — dramatics 
Kappa  Omicron  Phi — home  economics 
Blue  Key — honorary  junior  and  senior  men 
Phi  Nu  Alpha — journalism 
Kappa  Kappa  Psi — music,  band 
Alfffia  Rho  Tau — art 

In  addition  to  the  various  types  of 
awards  and  recognitions  that  are  given 
students  as  a  means  of  motivating  them 
to  maintain  a  high  level  of  scholarship, 
other  practices  and  procedures  have 
been  reported.  Noteworthy  among  these 
are  the  following:  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  institutions  impose  restric¬ 
tions  regarding  participation  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  representing  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  athletics  or  other  forms  of 
competition,  and  the  use  of  social  privi¬ 
leges.  Also  about  one-fourth  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  inform  the  parents  concerning  the 
student’s  record  and  status  and  seek  pa¬ 
rental  cooperation.  In  about  86  per  cent 
of  these  institutions  students  whose  work 
is  regarded  unsatisfactory  are  placed  on 
probation  or  are  subject  to  other  kinds 
of  discipline.  Nine  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  these  institutions  were  so  dis¬ 
ciplined  during  the  year,  1937-38.  Lack 
of  improvement  generally  leads  to  dis¬ 
missal.  During  the  academic  year, 
1937-38,  an  average  of  3.8  per  cent  of 
the  students  enrolled  in  these  institu¬ 
tions  was  dropped  for  poor  scholarship. 
Provisions  occurring  less  frequently  but 
mentioned  by  a  number  of  institutions 
are:  special  lectures  or  instruction  in 
how  to  study;  deprivation  of  financial 
aid  through  scholarships,  employment, 
etc.;  compulsory  study  or  “study  diet”; 
reference  to  psychological  clinic  or  psy¬ 
chologist  for  aid;  given  special  medical 
attention;  help  in  improving  reading 
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ability;  and  encouragement  of  good 
teaching.  The  last  provision,  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  good  teaching,  implies 
that  the  responsibility  for  unsatisfactory 
work  should  not  in  all  instances  be 
placed  fully  upon  the  student. 

Instructional  Problems  and  Methods. 
—Methods  of  instruction  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  the  curriculum  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  student’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  college.  It  has  already  been 
noted  with  reference  to  the  provision  for 
students  of  different  abilities  that  the 
sectioning  of  classes  on  the  basis  of  abil¬ 
ity  was  mentioned  by  some  institutions. 
For  the  purpose  of  finding  how  generally 
this  plan  is  followed  the  institutions 
were  asked:  “Are  students  grouped  for 
instructional  purposes  on  the  basis  of 
ability?  If  so,  what  methods  are  used  to 
determine  homogeneous  grouping?”  In 
reply  to  the  first  part  of  this  question 
71  per  cent  said  “yes,”  29  per  cent  “no.” 
The  large  percentage  replying  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  indicates  an  awareness  that 
the  grouping  of  students  constitutes  an 
instructional  problem.  No  doubt  the 
awareness  exists  in  some  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  for  various  practical  reasons 
make  no  such  groupings. 

The  bases  on  which  students  are 
grouped  in  institutions  that  follow  this 
practice  are: 

91  per  cent,  standardized  placenaent  tests 
28  per  cent,  previous  high  school  record 
20  per  cent,  in  English  department  only,  either 
according  to  tests  or  initial  per¬ 
formance 

20  per  cent,  by  performance  in  courses 
4  per  cent,  on  advice  of  counselors 

In  the  inquiry  concerning  instruc¬ 
tional  problems  and  methods  the  insti¬ 
tutions  were  also  asked  to  indicate 
whether  they  use  certain  sp)ecial  instruc¬ 
tional  procedures.  The  replies  show  that 
71  per  cent  use  the  lecture  demonstra¬ 
tion  method  in  large  classes,  57  per  cent 
use  some  form  of  general  or  comprehen¬ 


sive  examination,  47  per  cent  have  some 
provision  for  indep>endent  study,  and  32 
per  cent  include  instruction  on  the  hon¬ 
ors  plan.  It  appears  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  at  hand  that  these  several  proce¬ 
dures  are  found  more  commonly  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  than  in  the 
junior  colleges.  The  data  give  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  prevalence  of  these  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  and  examination  but 
they  undoubtedly  are  based  on  widely 
varying  conceptions  of  comprehensive 
examinations,  indepiendent  study  and 
honors  instruction.  More  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  is  needed  than  could  be  secured 
in  this  study  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  provisions. 

Examinations  and  Systems  of  Mark¬ 
ing. — A  somewhat  more  precise  idea  re¬ 
garding  the  methods  of  evaluating  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  may  be  gained  from 
the  replies  to  the  question:  “To  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  have  the  new  type  of 
objective  and  essay  examinations  been 
used?”  Expressed  in  terms  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  all  the  institutions,  the  extent 
to  which  these  new  forms  of  examina¬ 
tions  are  reported  to  be  used  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Per  Cent  Extent  of  Use 

42  Extensively,  or  by  all  departments  or 
instructors 

23  Quite  generally 

16  At  the  discretion  of  instructors  or  de¬ 
partments 

14  In  the  social  sciences 

14  Some  or  very  little 
8  In  the  physical  sciences 
7  In  the  natural  sciences 
6  In  the  English  department 
6  In  the  languages 
4  In  entrance  or  freshman  examinations 
3  In  business  or  law 

Comprehensive  examinations  are 
given  in  the  student’s  major  subject  in 
the  senior  year  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
and  in  courses  conducted  on  an  honors 
or  independent  study  plan  in  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  institutions. 
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Some  but  not  all  of  these  examinations 
contain  new  type  objective  or  essay 
questions. 

A  wide  variety  of  faculty  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  administration  of  ex¬ 
aminations  is  in  effect  in  these  institu¬ 
tions.  The  regulations  include  the 
requirement  of  examinations  in  all 
courses,  the  holding  of  examinations  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  stated  schedule,  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  length  of  time  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  examinations,  the  filing  of 
copies  of  all  examinations  with  the  dean 
or  registrar,  the  requirement  that  ex¬ 
aminations  be  proctored,  the  provision 
that  examinations  shall  count  one-third 
in  computing  the  final  grade,  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  chairs  must  be  spaced 
or  staggered,  the  provision  that  all 
books,  papers,  etc.,  must  be  left  outside 
the  classroom,  and  the  requirement  that 
students  sign  “honor”  statements.  No 
one  of  these  regulations  is  reported  by 
more  than  30  p)er  cent  of  the  institu¬ 
tions;  excepting  the  first  three  provi¬ 
sions,  none  is  reported  by  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  group. 

Although  credit  in  all  or  practically 
all  courses  dep>ends  on  the  passing  of  a 
final  examination  in  four-fifths  of  the 
institutions,  the  registrar  keeps  a  sepa¬ 
rate  record  of  the  final  examination 
grade  in  less  than  half  of  them.  In  the 
remaining  institutions  the  registrar  re¬ 
cords  only  a  final  grade  for  the  course 
which  is  determined  upon  the  basis  of 
the  course  work  and  the  examination. 

By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
institutions  use  some  system  of  letter 
grades  in  reporting  and  recording  stu¬ 
dent  achievement.  Eighty-one  per  cent 
use  A,  B,  C,  D,  F,  while  5  per  cent  use 
E,  S.  M.  I,  F.  Approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  institutions  using  the  letter  scale 
attach  a  point  value  to  each  letter;  only 
a  few  define  the  values  of  letter  grades 
in  terms  of  percentages.  A  grade  of  A 


generally  represents  a  superior  quality 
of  work  and  carries  a  quality  point 
value  of  3  or  4;  the  other  letters  repre¬ 
sent  lower  levels  of  quality  and  carry 
correspondingly  lower  quality  points. 
The  same  is  true  of  other  schemes  in¬ 
volving  letter  grades.  A  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  institutions  stiU 
use  a  numerical  system  of  grading.  One 
such  system,  for  example,  provides  that 
for  grades  from  93  to  100  the  student 
receives  three  honor  points,  for  85  to  92 
two  honor  points,  for  77  to  84  one  honor 
point;  for  grades  between  60,  the  lowest 
passing  mark,  and  76  no  honor  points 
are  given.  Another  form  of  the  numeri¬ 
cal  system  employs  a  scale  from  i,  high, 
to  5,  failure.  One  private  college  fol¬ 
lows  the  plan  of  assigning  i  to  students 
in  the  highest  quartile,  2  to  those  m  the 
second  quartile,  etc. 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  institutions 
rejxyrt  that  they  follow  or  approximate  a 
normal  frequency  curve  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  marks.  The  following  statements 
illustrate  the  distributions  defined  by  in¬ 
stitutions  in  this  group: 

(1)  25  per  cent  A  and  B,  50  per  cent  C,  25 
per  cent  below  C; 

(2)  10  per  cent  A,  15  per  cent  B,  50  per 
cent  C,  15  per  cent  D,  10  per  cent  F; 

(3)  8  per  cent  A,  25  per  cent  B,  45  per  cent 
C,  18  per  cent  D,  and  4  per  cent  F. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of 
marks  in  the  institutions  that  have  not 
formally  adopted  the  normal  frequency 
system  would  undoubtedly  show  that  in 
practice  they  tend  to  follow  this  plan 
of  grade  distribution. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CONCERN  FOR  GOOD 
TEACHING 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  an  institution’s  program  de¬ 
pends  first  of  all  on  the  competence  of 
its  faculty.  The  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  systems  of  examinations  and  of 
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marking  students,  important  as  they  are,  weight  to  other  factors  including  re¬ 


in  the  last  analysis  are  dependent  upon 
good  instruction  to  be  effective.  Among 
the  problems  confronting  administrative 
officers  in  maintaining  a  high  quality  of 
instruction  are:  (i)  the  formulation  of 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  faculty  members;  (2)  the 
stimulation  of  faculty  growth;  (3)  the 
induction  of  new  faculty  members. 

The  various  means  employed  to  judge 
the  competence  of  faculty  members  and 
the  percentage  of  institutions  that  em¬ 
ploy  each  is  shown  in  the  following 
summary: 

Per  Cent  Means  Employed 

62  Inquiry  among  students,  alumni,  fac¬ 
ulty  and  parents 

39  Class  visits 

23  Checking  records  of  students  in  later 
education  or  employment 

13  Testing  achievement  of  students  by 
standardized  tests 

II  Publications  and  contact  with  learned 
societies 

9  Professional  training  and  degrees 

4  Student  use  of  library 

4  Reports  from  those  who  counsel 
students 

4  A  faculty  rating  scale 

3  Enrollments  in  classes 

A  significantly  larger  percentage  of 
the  junior  colleges  than  of  other  types 
of  institutions  employ  class  visits  and 
standardized  achievement  tests  as  cri¬ 
teria.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
depend  upon  inquiry  among  students, 
alumni,  faculty  or  parents  as  sources  of 
information. 

Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  assign  rank  and  salary  almost 
wholly  on  teaching  competence,  about 
three-fifths  give  teaching  competence 
cwisiderable  weight  but  include  other 
factors  such  as  scholarly  research,  while 
one-fifth  give  teaching  competence  sec¬ 
ondary  consideration  but  attach  greater 


search,  creativity  in  the  field  of  teaching 
and  ability  “to  do  good  work  in  guid¬ 
ance.” 

Increases  in  rank  and  salary  consti¬ 
tute  only  one  tjrpe  of  recognition  of  su¬ 
perior  teachers.  Other  forms  of  recog¬ 
nition  include  leaves  of  absence  for 
further  study,  appointment  to  adminis¬ 
trative  committees,  financial  aid  to  at¬ 
tend  meetings  of  learned  societies,  hon¬ 
orary  assignments,  such  as  delegates  to 
meetings,  public  recognition  of  teaching 
success,  reduced  teaching  load  to  allow 
time  to  pursue  problems  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  permanent  tenure,  relief  from 
special  duties  or  the  appointment  of  as¬ 
sistants,  summer  school  employment, 
money  prizes,  and  awarding  honorary 
degrees.  Leaves  of  absence,  the  most 
frequently  mentioned,  are  reported  by 
one-third  of  the  institutions;  the  other 
forms  of  recognition  occur  with  decreas¬ 
ing  frequency  in  the  order  they  are 
named. 

With  a  view  to  discovering  what  aids 
are  generally  employed  to  promote  fac¬ 
ulty  growth  a  list  of  various  aids  was 
supplied  with  the  request  that  each  in¬ 
stitution  check  those  that  it  uses.  The 
percentages  of  the  institutions  that  re¬ 
ported  the  use  of  each  type  of  aid  fol¬ 
low: 

Per  Cent  Type  of  Aid 

97  Personal  conference  with  the  head  of 
the  department  or  the  dean  regard¬ 
ing  problems 

95  Books  and  periodicals  relating  to  col¬ 
lege  education  are  provided  in  the 
library 

88  Faculty  group  study  problems  of  col¬ 
lege  education 

80  Traveling  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part 
are  provided  to  attend  professional 
meetings 

78  Special  library  facilities  are  provided 
in  the  teaching  field 

77  Opportunities  are  provided  to  visit 
classes  and  observe  work  in  other 
institutions 
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77  Leaves  other  than  sahhatical  are 
granted 

73  Efforts  are  made  to  improve  exam¬ 
inations  by  use  of  objective  tests, 
comprehensive  examinations,  etc. 

69  Special  laboratory  facilities  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  teaching  field 

67  Instruction  is  observed  by  other  fac¬ 
ulty  members,  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  the  dean,  or  the  president 

62  Specialists  from  outside  are  invited  to 
give  counsel 

5S  Teaching  load  is  reduced  without  a 
reduction  of  salary 

33  Sabbatical  leave  is  granted  with 
stipend 

29  A  news  letter  on  instructional  prob¬ 
lems  is  sent  to  the  faculty  by  an 
administrative  officer 

22  Alumni  opinion  regarding  college  im¬ 
provement  is  collected  systematically 
8  Courses  in  higher  education  are  of¬ 
fered  for  the  faculty 

There  is  no  marked  variation  in  the 
extent  to  which  these  aids  are  employed 
as  between  junior  colleges  and  other 
typ)es  of  institutions,  or  as  between  those 
under  public  or  under  private  auspices. 

With  the  expectation  that  administra¬ 
tive  officers  might  be  interested  in  the 
types  of  publications  that  are  available 
to  faculty  members  to  stimulate  their 
professional  interest  and  growth,  the 
institutions  were  provided  with  a  check¬ 
list  of  representative  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  with  a  request  that  they  indicate 
which  of  the  publications  in  this  list  are 
easily  available  to  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  It  is  recognized  that  this  is  merely 
a  sampling  list  and  that  consequently  a 
number  of  references  which  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  major  importance  in  cer¬ 
tain  institutions  are  omitted  and  that 
some  references  which  may  be  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance  are  included. 
Table  XVII  will  nevertheless  give  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  most  frequently  made  available. 

This  table  is  self  explanatory  and 
therefore  calls  for  no  detailed  comments. 

It  is  altogether  possible,  of  course. 


that  professional  materials  relating  to 
college  education  may  be  made  available 
to  the  faculty  without  being  read.  As 
evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case,  more 
than  half  of  the  institutions  report  that 
records  of  book  loans  show  that  the 
books  are  used  by  the  faculty;  also, 
that  reference  is  made  to  these  books 
and  periodicals  in  the  discussions  at 
faculty  meetings  and  in  faculty  com¬ 
mittees.  A  good  many  institutions  re¬ 
port  that  some  of  these  publications 
have  been  the  subject  of  specific  study 
by  faculty  committees  or  that  they  have 
been  “required  readings”  for  certain 
committees.  Other  types  of  evidence  re¬ 
ported  by  some  of  the  institutions  in¬ 
clude  the  frequent  withdrawal  of  books 
from  special  faculty  shelves  on  which 
they  are  placed,  the  placing  of  new  pub¬ 
lications  in  this  field  in  the  hands  of 
staff  and  faculty  members  by  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  charged  with  this  re¬ 
sponsibility,  a  noticeable  increase  in 
professional  Interest,  and  a  discovery 
by  checkup  that  many  of  the  titles  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  private  libraries  of  staff  and 
faculty  members. 

That  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
recognition  of  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
aid  to  new  instructors  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  make  provisions  for  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  faculty  members.  Some 
of  these  provisions  are  identical  with 
the  measures  employed  to  promote 
growth  in  professional  competence  in 
the  whole  faculty;  others  are  particu¬ 
larly  designed  to  aid  the  new  faculty 
member.  Some  of  the  more  significant 
provisions  of  the  latter  type  are; 

Conferences  with  the  president,  dean  or  de¬ 
partment  head  relative  to  institutional  and  de¬ 
partmental  objectives;  techniques  of  teaching, 
testing  and  grading;  general  administratiw 
practices,  and  effectiveness  of  the  instructor’s 
classroom  work. 

New  instructors  visit  the  classes  of  superior 
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teachers  in  the  institution  or  in  other  institu¬ 
tions. 

New  instructors  are  given  a  light  teaching 
load  to  begin  with. 

Attempts  are  made  to  make  the  new  in¬ 
structor’s  campus  adjustments  —  professional, 
social,  and  personal — pleasant. 

INSTITUTIONAL  EVALUATION  OF  CUR¬ 
RICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Of  major  concern  to  the  Commission 
on  Higher  Institutions  is  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  member  institutions  to  carry  on 
at  a  high  level  of  quality  the  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  professional 
programs  that  they  offer.  The  criteria 
of  evaluation  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1934  were  designed  to  aid  in 
making  an  objective  and  comprehensive 
appraisal  of  the  competence  of  insti¬ 
tutions  applying  for  membership  in  the 
Association.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  institutions  that  are  members  of 
the  Association  make  continuous  self 
appraisals  to  assure  themselves  that 
they  have  adequate  resources  in  terms 
of  competent  instructional  staff,  library 
facilities,  laboratory  facilities,  and  plant 
facilities  to  support  the  programs  that 
they  undertake.  Specific  questions  were 
therefore  asked  concerning  the  means 
institutions  employ  to  assure  themselves 
that  they  have  adequate  resources  and 
facilities  for  their  programs.  The  replies 
to  these  questions  show  that  the  indices 
of  competence  upon  which  the  institu¬ 
tions  generally  rely  are:  the  approval 
of  accrediting  associations  and  state  de¬ 
partments,  the  professional  preparation 
of  the  faculty  in  the  fields  in  which  in¬ 
struction  is  offered,  comparison  of  the 
faculty  and  facilities  with  other  institu¬ 
tions  offering  similar  programs,  self  sur¬ 
veys  of  the  library,  curriculum  and 
plant,  the  success  of  graduates  who 
transfer  to  other  institutions  for  further 
study,  the  advice  of  specialists  in  vari¬ 
ous  fields,  the  positions  held  by  gradu¬ 


ates,  the  expenditures  for  library  and 
other  facilities,  the  ratio  of  students  to 
faculty  members,  and  the  standing  of 
students  on  standardized  tests.  If  the 
frequency  with  which  these  various 
means  of  appraisal  are  reported  may  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  their  relative  im¬ 
portance,  it  appears  that  most  of  the 
institutions  rely  primarily  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  their  staff  and 
accreditation  by  state  boards  and  other 
accrediting  agencies  as  evidence  of  their 
competence.  This  being  the  case,  a  large 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  accrediting 
agencies  to  make  periodical  appraisals 
of  the  personnel,  resources  and  facili¬ 
ties  of  all  their  member  institutions. 
This  is  one  of  the  purposes  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  in  mind  in  adopting  the 
provision  that  all  member  institutions 
shall  periodically  make  reports  on  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  their  programs.  The  data 
derived  from  these  reports  have  been 
summarized  in  the  special  studies  re¬ 
ported  from  time  to  time  and  have  made 
it  possible  to  report  to  member  institu¬ 
tions  their  relative  standing  on  those 
items  that  can  be  measured  objectively. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this 
connection  that  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  institutions  in  the  Association  have 
committees  or  staff  members  charged 
with  the  specific  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  continuous  studies  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  programs.  As  a  rule 
these  committees  are  composed  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  and  faculty  mem¬ 
bers.  In  a  small  percentage  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  however,  the  membership  of  the 
committee  is  limited  to  faculty  members 
without  administrative  representation. 

Points  of  view  that  differ  somewhat 
sharply  and  practices  that  vary  con¬ 
siderably  are  reflected  in  the  following 
statements  that  describe  the  procedures 
followed  in  representative  institutions 
in  the  Association: 
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The  University  Coordinating  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  from  each  college, 
studies  the  University  curriculum,  considers 
requests  for  adding  or  deleting  courses,  at¬ 
tempts  to  discern  weaknesses  and  needs, 
watches  educational  trends  and  developments, 
and  makes  recommendations  to  the  President 
and  the  Advisory  Council. 

No  standing  committee.  Do  not  believe  in 
such.  Use  very  extensively  special  committees 
with  specific  tasks  assigned.  They  work,  re¬ 
port  and  are  discharged.  Two  such  at  work  at 
present  time. 

The  Educational  Policies  Committee  gives 
continuous  study  to  the  improvement  of  the 
curricula.  It  has  eight  members,  five  elected 
by  faculty  committee,  and  the  other  three  are 
members  by  virtue  of  being  chairmen  of  other 
committees.  This  committee  meets  continu¬ 
ously  one  or  more  times  per  week  throughout 
the  year.  They  may  abo  draft  sub-commit¬ 
tees  when  needed. 

The  academic  deans  are  entrusted  with  this 
function. 

Each  year  a  committee  elected  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  from  its  own  members  directs  studies  of 
the  college  program  dealing  with  offerings  of 
the  college  curriculum,  objectives,  content  of 
courses,  graduation  requirements,  grading  sys¬ 
tem,  examinations,  personnel  service,  etc.  Prog¬ 
ress  of  these  studies  are  reported  at  bi-weekly 
faculty  meetings.  When  any  phase  of  the 
study  has  been  completed,  the  faculty  takes 
such  action  as  it  deems  advisable. 

The  Educational  Research  Committee  com¬ 
posed  of  representative  professors  and  chair- 
manned  by  the  dean.  The  Committee  is  stable 
as  to  membership.  All  educational  problems 
are  referred  to  this  committee  which  reports 
directly  to  the  faculty. 

Committee  on  Improvement  of  Instruction, 
and  the  Curriculum  Committee  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  heads  of  departments,  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  deans.  The  functions  of  said 
committee  are  to  initiate  and  propose  im¬ 
provements  of  instruction,  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  motivation  of  scholarship. 

Along  the  same  line  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  report  that  some  kind 
of  curriculum  study  has  recently  been 
made.  These  studies  for  the  most  part 
pertain  to  an  evaluation  and  revision 
of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  curriculum  developments 
with  the  requirements  in  other  institu¬ 
tions,  the  requirements  for  graduation 


or  degrees,  the  development  of  general 
introductory  or  survey  courses,  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  students’  needs  or  interests, 
a  definition  of  curriculum  and  course 
objectives,  the  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  and  vocational  courses,  the  divi¬ 
sional  type  of  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  organization  of  majors  and 
minors,  the  improvement  of  tests  and 
examinations,  the  articulation  of  high 
school  and  college  curriculums,  etc.  It 
is  impossible,  of  course,  from  a  mere 
listing  of  the  subjects  of  the  studies  to 
gain  any  idea  as  to  how  comprehensive 
or  how  objective  they  really  are.  The 
percentage  of  institutions  engaging  in 
some  type  of  study  and  the  nature  of 
the  topics  which  they  report  indicate, 
however,  a  commendable  interest  in 
problems  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Some  evidence  of  the  practical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  studies,  at  least  those 
bearing  on  the  curriculum,  may  be 
found  in  the  kind  of  changes  that  are 
made  in  the  curricula  of  member  insti¬ 
tutions.  Some  of  these  changes  have  al¬ 
ready  been  discussed  in  earlier  sections 
of  the  report.  They  relate  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  new  terminal  curricula,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  junior  college  level,  the 
integration  of  educational  programs 
through  survey  courses  or  orientation 
courses,  the  development  of  various 
kinds  of  interdepartmental  cooperation, 
the  introduction  of  the  divisional  organ¬ 
ization  or  of  group  majors,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  methods  of  evaluating  stu¬ 
dent  achievement,  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  courses  or  sectioning  courses  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students  of  varying 
abilities  and  interests.  The  following 
statements  from  institutional  reports 
indicate  more  specifically  the  nature  of 
some  of  these  changes: 

The  weak  student  is  being  required  to  enroU 
in  a  terminal  curriculum  until  he  provM  to 
ability  or  rebuilds  his  foundation.  Our  aim  is 
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to  avoid  discouragement  of  the  slow  students 
that  results  when  they  are  in  competition  with 
the  capable,  well  prepared  students.  Also  we 
aim  by  this  means  to  lessen  the  drag  on  im¬ 
portant  preprofessional  courses. 

Reorganization  to  include  related  subjects 
under  one  department  head  has  been  effected. 
Sociology  has  been  combined  with  history  and 
government,  business  administration  with  eco¬ 
nomics,  art  education  and  physical  education 
with  education,  and  journalism  and  speech 
with  English.  These  combinations  have  resulted 
in  a  better  coordination  of  related  fields,  and 
a  better  grouping  of  subjects  by  students.  This 
does  not  involve  the  introduction  of  new  cur¬ 
ricula  but  b  a  means  of  securing  a  better 
coordination  of  the  work  that  b  already  of¬ 
fered. 

The  institution  is  making  a  very  definite  at¬ 
tempt  to  organize  courses  to  fit  different  leveb 
of  preparation.  Also,  purely  professional 
courses  have  been  pushed  ahead  into  junior 
and  senior  years. 

The  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Teachers,  and  Engineering  have  recently 
restudied  and  reorganized  their  curricula.  It 
b  too  early  to  indicate  significant  results.  A 
university  senate  committee  last  spring  reported 
a  two-year  study  of  “The  Freshman  Problem 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Establishment  of  a 
Lower  Divbion.”  Thb  study  has  produced 
more  interest  in  the  whole  problem  of  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  than  ever  before.  It  has  abo 
produced  increasing  interest  in  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  more  general  curriculum  for  fresh¬ 
man  students.  The  Senate  by  vote  decided  to 
continue  the  study. 

A  study  of  independent  study  courses  last 
year  resulted  in  such  a  course  being  introduced 
into  the  Englbh  department.  A  faculty  com-' 
mittee  studied  “Student  Load”  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  credit  and  non-credit  hours 
arried  per  semester  has  been  definitely  lim¬ 
ited  and  dbtributed.  An  intensive  study  of 
survey  courses  has  been  made  recently,  but  the 
faculty  at  large  refuses  to  believe  that  instruc¬ 
tion  would  be  improved  by  the  introduction 
of  such  courses  into  the  curriculum.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  b  aware  that  much  valuable  correlation 
b  possible  through  survey  courses,  but  be¬ 
lieves  that  integration  of  our  program  of 
studies  can  be  best  achieved  through  religion 
and  philosophy. 

Recent  reorganization  of  curriculum  with  a 
conscious  effort  to  strengthen  the  cultural.  The 
department  of  social  science  divided  into  de¬ 
partment  of  political  science,  of  sociology  and 
of  economics.  Since  1935  reorganization  of 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  into  3  divisions. 
Department  of  psychology  separated  from 
philosophy.  Reorganization  of  the  four  de¬ 
partments  of  the  College  of  Engineering  to  ob¬ 
tain  proper  balance  of  technical  and  cultural 
subjects.  Specialization  deferred  to  the  third 
and  fourth  years. 

Within  the  last  five  years  the  entire  college 
has  been  reorganized  to  introduce  a  plan  of 
general  education.  The  significant  part  of  the 
plan  includes  general  education  for  all  through 
a  divisional  system,  and  opportunities  for  spec¬ 
ialization  or  concentration  for  those  who  de¬ 
sire  it  through  a  departmental  system. 

(i)  The  offering  and  requiring  for  gradua¬ 
tion.  (2)  The  emphasis  upon  broad  general 
education  in  the  lower  division  makes  possible 
broader  foundation  for,  and  in  turn,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  challenge  to  do  better  teaching  in  the 
upper  division.  (3)  During  recent  years  courses 
have  been  classified  more  carefully  and  ad¬ 
mission  to  courses  regulated  strictly  to  insure 
more  homogeneous  class  groups.  (4)  Of  re¬ 
cent  years,  alternate  courses  are  given  on  the 
same  level.  For  instance,  we  have  an  eight 
hour  and  a  six  hour  chemistry  course  open  to 
freshmen,  the  former  principally  for  science 
students,  the  other  for  non-sdence  students. 
Similarly  there  are  two  courses  of  physics  open 
to  sophomores — for  the  same  purposes.  (5) 
General  introductory  and  interdepartmental 
courses  and  broad  survey  courses  such  as  In¬ 
troduction  to  Religion,  World  Literature,  His¬ 
tory  of  Civilization,  etc.,  which  are  now  of¬ 
fered  as  first  courses  rather  than  narrower 
courses,  contribute  to  better  teaching  because 
they  encourage  both  teachers  and  students  to 
integrate  various  fields  and  to  take  longer 
views  of  wide  fields.  (6)  Many  short  courses 
have  been  abolished.  Full  year  courses  are 
being  substituted  for  them.  For  instance, 
teachers  have  found  that  in  a  solid  ten  hour 
course  much  more  can  be  accomplished  than 
by  four  more  or  less  inarticulated  courses. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  claims  about  meas¬ 
ured  results  of  these  changes.  The  faculty,  as 
well  as  experts,  who  have  visited  the  institu¬ 
tion  at  different  times  and  who  therefore  can 
observe  changes  during  time  intervals,  feel  that 
improvement  as  judged  in  terms  of  student  in¬ 
terest  and  achievement  and  scholarship  are 
certainly  apparent. 

The  department  of  home  economics  has 
been  reorganized  in  such  a  way  that  several 
other  departments  make  contribution;  art,  bi¬ 
ology,  chemistry,  social  sciences.  By  this  means 
the  student  gains  a  broad  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  wide  fields  of  knowledge. 
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The  changes  indicated  in  these  state¬ 
ments,  combined  with  many  other 
changes  contained  in  institutional  re¬ 
ports  that  cannot  be  quoted  in  detail 
because  of  lack  of  space,  leave  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  studies  being 
made  by  faculty  and  administrative 
committees  point  the  way  to  important 
reorganizations  of  curricula  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction.  Even  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  specific  changes  that  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  institutions  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  report.  Those 
indicated  most  frequently  by  all  types 
of  institutions  include:  the  addition  of 
new  courses,  the  introduction  of  termi¬ 
nal  courses,  an  increased  emphasis  on 
general  cultural  education,  particularly 
through  the  introduction  of  survey 
courses,  the  discontinuation  of  courses, 
the  introduction  of  new  professional  cur¬ 
ricula,  the  substitution  of  group  majors 
for  departmental  majors,  the  addition 
of  honors  courses,  and  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  courses  in  terms  of  institutional 
objectives. 

It  appears  from  the  data  at  hand  that 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  are  also  making  special  studies 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  system  of 
marking  students  that  they  employ. 
These  studies  relate  to  such  matters  as: 
a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  stu¬ 
dent  marks  with  a  normal  probability 
curve,  a  comparison  of  the  marking  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  systems  employed  in  other 
institutions,  a  comparison  of  the  grades 
given  by  instructors  with  the  scores  ob¬ 
tained  from  standardized  achievement 
tests,  a  study  of  the  relative  value  of 
daily  work  and  final  examinations  in 
determining  student  marks,  an  analysis 
of  conditional  and  failing  marks,  a 
study  of  the  correlation  between  high 
school  and  college  grades,  and  a  study 
of  the  validity  of  grades  of  individual 
teachers.  That  these  studies,  like  those 


of  the  curriculum,  have  brought  about 
changes  in  institutional  practices  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  following  typical  stat^ 
ments  from  a  few  institutions: 

The  result  has  been  revision  in  one  impor¬ 
tant  partirular.  Instead  of  issuing  six-week’s 
grades  as  was  the  former  practice,  we  are  now 
sending  to  the  parents  reports  which  contain 
no  grades  but  statements  of  the  students’ 
progress. 

We  changed  our  system  a  year  ago  by  drop¬ 
ping  pluses  and  minuses.  We  are  studying 
now  this  whole  matter  of  marking,  also  test¬ 
ing  and  their  results.  We  have  recently  adopted 
the  plan  of  sending  grades  to  parents  six  times 
a  year — in  addition  to  giving  them  to  the  stu¬ 
dents.  We  are  considering  raising  the  grade- 
point  average  required  for  graduation.  Stu¬ 
dents  coming  back  from  other  institutions  tell 
us  we  grade  more  severely  and  lower.  Their 
records  bear  this  out. 

(i)  Grading  of  individual  instructors  has 
been  checked  against  psychological  examina¬ 
tion  scores  for  their  group,  and  results  re¬ 
ported  to  staff.  (2)  The  ranking  system  was 
adopted  after  a  thorough-going  staff  discussion 
of  the  whole  theory  of  marks.  (3)  Objective 
test  standards  have  been  adopted  to  determine 
final  passing  grades  in  English  Composition 
and  in  foreign  languages. 

Recommendation  has  just  been  approved  to 
substitute  as  rapidly  as  feasible  a  system  of 
complete  personnel  records  for  present  sys¬ 
tem.  These  records  will  contain  all  materials 
which  will  give  information  concerning  the 
student’s  total  growth  whether  taking  place 
within  the  classroom  or  outside. 

The  changes  being  effected  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  studies  of  marking  systems 
are  generally  in  the  direction  of  simpli¬ 
fication.  Among  the  changes  most  fre¬ 
quently  reported  are:  the  substitution 
of  letter  marks  for  the  joercentage  sys¬ 
tem,  the  discontinuation  of  pluses  and 
minuses  in  the  system  of  letter  grades, 
the  use  of  brief  descriptive  statements 
characterizing  the  work  of  the  students 
either  to  supplement  marks  or  in  lieu 
of  a  marking  system,  and  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  average  grade  or  grade 
points  required  for  graduation. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  dealt 
with  studies  and  research  related  to  the 
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various  aspects  of  institutional  pro-  evaluation  of  student  achievement  that 


grams  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
effected  as  a  result  of  this  research.  An¬ 
other  emphasis  on  research,  and  one 
that  pertains  directly  to  the  curriculum 
and  instruction,  is  the  promotion  of  re¬ 
search  in  subject  matter  fields  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty.  Fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  report  that  they  re¬ 
gard  research  by  faculty  members  to  be 
a  function  of  the  institution.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  35  per  cent  allocate 
any  time  of  members  of  the  faculty  to 
research  activities.  It  would  appear  then 
that  about  one-third  of  the  institutions 
that  accept  research  as  a  definite  func¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty  expect  the  faculty 
members  to  pursue  it  either  on  their 
own  time  or  in  addition  to  a  regular 
teaching  program. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  and  fur¬ 
thering  research,  about  one-third  of  the 
total  group  of  institutions  maintain 
special  research  agencies  such  as:  a 
faculty  research  committee,  research  or 
experimental  centers,  clinics,  a  director 
of  research  or  a  director  of  surveys.  A 
few  institutions  also  report  that  they  co¬ 
operate  with  various  municipal,  county, 
or  state  departments  carrying  on  re¬ 
search.  Some  cooperate  with  business  or 
with  other  educational  institutions.  The 
relative  percentage  of  institutions  re¬ 
porting  these  cooperative  types  of  proj¬ 
ects  is  small.  The  trend  is  nevertheless 
significant. 

SUMMARY 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  this  re¬ 
port  to  present  an  analytical  and  de¬ 
scriptive  statement  of  the  content  and 
organization  of  the  curriculum,  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place  to  adapt 
the  curriculum  more  fully  to  the  needs 
of  students,  of  the  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  that  are  most  generally  employed 
and  the  steps  that  are  being  taken  to 
improve  instruction,  of  the  methods  of 


are  in  effect  and  the  steps  being  taken  to 
improve  these  methods  of  evaluation, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  institutional 
studies  that  underlie  the  changes  that 
are  being  effected.  The  data  upon  which 
this  study  is  based  are  derived  from 
schedules  submitted  by  279  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  members  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  The  data 
and  conclusions  are  subject  to  such  er¬ 
rors  as  are  likely  to  arise  from  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  specific  questions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schedules  and  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  replies  made  by  those 
who  filled  out  the  schedules.  The  writ¬ 
ers  believe,  from  their  exhaustive  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  data  submitted,  that  these 
errors  are  so  slight  that  they  in  no  sense 
affect  the  validity  of  the  information 
and  the  general  conclusions  presented  in 
the  report. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  some¬ 
what  hazardous  to  summarize  the  re¬ 
port  in  a  series  of  generalizations  with 
out  reference  to  the  supporting  data. 
The  authors  venture,  nevertheless,  to 
submit  the  following  statement  of  the 
most  significant  conclusions  presented 
in  the  report: 

I.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  those  who  filled  out  the  schedules  for 
their  respective  institutions  that: 

(a)  The  first  two  years  of  the  college 
program  should  be  general  in  nature  and 
that  the  last  two  years  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  specialization. 

(b)  Institutions  should  establish  as 
many  different  curricula  as  the  varying 
needs  and  abilities  of  their  student  cli¬ 
entele  warrant. 

(c)  Certain  subjects  are  basic  and 
should  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  college  student. 

(d)  Generally,  the  curriculum  should 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  sev¬ 
eral  major  objectives  among  which  are: 
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the  ability  to  think;  citizenship;  phys¬ 
ical,  social  and  esthetic  development; 
and  the  achievement  of  acceptable 
standards  of  personal  conduct. 

Many  of  the  smaller  institutions  in 
the  Association  rejxirt  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  curricula  is  inflenced  by 
the  point  of  view  and  the  prevailing 
practices  of  the  neighboring  larger  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  universities.  Other  agen¬ 
cies  influencing  the  nature  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  curriculum  are:  professional 
schools  and  associations,  state  educa¬ 
tional  officers  and  state  boards  that  pre¬ 
scribe  the  requirements  for  various  cer¬ 
tificates  and  licenses. 

3.  The  data  bearing  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  curriculum  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education  indicate  that: 

(а)  Not  more  than  half  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  institutions  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area  provide  a  basic  curriculum  of 
general  education. 

(б)  At  the  level  of  general  education 
most  of  the  institutions  offer  courses  that 
are  definitely  departmentalized.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  have  succeeded  in  unify¬ 
ing  their  departmental  courses  into 
courses  that  are  either  interdepartmen¬ 
tal  in  nature  or  of  the  broad  introduc¬ 
tory  or  survey  type. 

(c)  The  subjects  that  are  most  gen¬ 
erally  considered  basic  for  purposes  of 
general  education  are:  English  compo¬ 
sition,  history,  English  literature,  for¬ 
eign  language,  psychology,  physical  edu¬ 
cation,  economics. 

(d)  Most  institutions  offer  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  wide  range  of  courses  to  provide 
an  ample  opportunity  for  securing  a 
basic  general  education  but  the  opportu¬ 
nities  in  this  respect  vary  from  one  in¬ 
stitution  to  another.  Moreover,  the  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  at  the  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  are  usually  not  such  as 
to  give  assurance  that  the  student  will 
gain  a  well  rounded  educational  foun¬ 


dation  either  for  later  life  or  for  later 
specialization. 

4.  The  Importunities  for  specializa¬ 
tion  differ  widely  among  the  institu¬ 
tions.  About  half  of  the  institutions  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  for  specialization  in 
as  many  as  17  departmental  or  subject- 
matter  fields.  Typically,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  specialization  are  restricted  to 
specific  departments  but  there  is  a  no¬ 
ticeable  trend  in  the  direction  of  broad¬ 
ening  the  fields  of  specialization  to  in¬ 
clude  various  related  departments  or 
subject-matter  areas. 

5.  There  is  a  marked  differentiation 
among  the  institutions  offering  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  and  Doctor’s  degrees  as  to  the 
fields  in  which  students  may  specialize 
at  these  higher  degree  levels.  Instruc¬ 
tion  leading  to  either  the  Doctor’s  or 
the  Master’s  degree  provided  by  half  or 
more  of  the  institutions  that  grant  these 
degrees  is  limited  to  six  subjects.  The 
extent  to  which  the  programs  leading  to 
higher  degrees  are  differentiated  among 
the  institutions  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  addition  to  the  six  subjects  that 
are  common  to  half  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  instruction  leading  to  the 
Doctorate  is  given  in  approximately  70 
other  subjects  or  combinations  of  sub¬ 
jects.  Generally,  the  more  advanced  the 
degree,  the  more  specialized  are  the 
subjects  or  fields  in  which  the  degree  is 
granted. 

6.  The  provisions  for  professional  ed¬ 
ucation,  at  least  in  some  fields,  are 
widely  distributed  among  all  the  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  same  type  of  differentia¬ 
tion  is  characteristic  of  professional 
education  that  is  found  in  the  offerings 
in  advanced  education  for  the  Master’s 
and  Doctor’s  degrees. 

7.  The  quarter  hour  or  the  semester 
hour  is  the  unit  most  generally  em¬ 
ployed  to  describe  the  amount  of  work 
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offered  in  college  courses  and  the 
amount  of  work  completed  by  students. 
There  is  evidence,  however,  of  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  among  the  col¬ 
lege  faculty  members  and  administra¬ 
tive  officers  with  the  system  of  recording 
achievements  in  time  units — the  quarter 
hour  or  the  semester  hour.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in 
evaluating  student  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment  by  comprehensive  examinations  or 
other  procedures  that  render  unnecessary 
the  arbitrary  and  uniform  system  of 
credit  hours. 

8.  The  departmental  plan  of  organi¬ 
zation  predominates  in  the  institutions 
that  are  members  of  the  Association. 
The  divisional  plan,  comprising  either 
departments  grouped  into  divisions,  or 
a  divisional  organization  without  any 
departments  at  all,  is  found  in  about 
one-third  of  the  institutions. 

9.  While  most  of  the  administrative 
officers  of  these  institutions  include  the 
provision  of  general  education  among 
their  stated  objectives,  no  subject  except 
English  is  required  at  the  level  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  by  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  institutions.  There  is  a  noticeably 
trend,  however,  in  the  direction  of  the 
introduction  of  more  comprehensive 
courses  of  the  survey  tyije. 

10.  Generally,  the  institutions  offer 
only  one  or  two  different  degrees  for  the 
completion  of  an  undergraduate  pro¬ 
gram  in  liberal  arts.  The  private  insti¬ 
tutions  on  the  whole  tend  to  grant  more 
different  degrees  than  do  those  under 
public  control. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  require  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  work  for  the  Bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  must  be  taken  from  courses  desig¬ 
nated  primarily  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

11.  Ability  on  the  part  of  students  to 
do  independent  research  is  a  general  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  Master’s  and  Doc¬ 


tor’s  degrees.  At  the  Bachelor’s  level  it 
is  usually  required  only  in  the  case  of 
degrees  granted  on  the  honors  basis. 

12.  There  is  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  articulation  between  the  college  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  previous  high  school  prep¬ 
aration  in  these  institutions.  In  most 
institutions,  however,  only  the  first  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  solving  the 
problem. 

13.  The  fact  that  only  one- third  of 
the  institutions  depend  on  counseling 
and  guidance  to  achieve  integration  in 
the  programs  of  students,  and  that  other 
provisions  for  achieving  integration  are 
mentioned  by  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  the  group,  suggest  that 
integration  is  either  not  considered  to  be 
a  problem,  or  if  it  is  a  problem,  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  solve  it. 

14.  A  significant  percentage,  although 
not  a  majority,  of  the  institutions  have 
available  objective  data  concerning  the 
abilities  of  students  in  their  respective 
student  bodies.  Special  provisions  to 
adapt  their  programs  to  the  differenti¬ 
ated  abilities  of  students  are  found  most 
generally  in  the  institutions  that  have 
available  objective  data  regarding  stu¬ 
dent  abilities.  On  the  whole,  these  pro¬ 
visions  are  found  in  considerably  less 
than  half  of  the  institutions. 

15.  Various  types  of  incentives  de¬ 
signed  to  motivate  students  to  maintain 
a  high  level  of  scholastic  achievement, 
the  most  common  of  which  are  honors 
societies  and  honors  lists,  are  reported 
by  a  number  of  institutions.  By  far  more 
general  than  awards  and  recognition  as 
incentives  are  various  forms  of  disci¬ 
pline,  e.g.,  the  placing  of  students  on 
probation  for  unsatisfactory  work.  Nine 
per  cent  of  the  students  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions  weTe  placed  on  probation  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year  1937-38.  During 
the  year  covered  by  this  report,  1937- 
38,  an  average  of  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
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students  enrolled  in  the  institutions  re¬ 
porting  were  dropped  because  of  unsat¬ 
isfactory  scholarship. 

1 6.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  of 
the  institutions  use  some  system  of  let¬ 
ter  grades  in  recording  student  achieve¬ 
ment.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
institutions  using  the  letter  scale  attach 
a  point  value  to  each  letter.  Generally, 
instructors  are  given  a  great  deal  of 
freedom  with  reference  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  their  marks  although  13  per  cent 
of  the  institutions  report  that  they  fol¬ 
low  approximately  a  normal  frequency 
curve  in  the  distribution  of  grades. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  are  making  special  studies  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system  of  marking 
students  that  they  employ.  A  number 
of  changes  in  marking  systems  result¬ 
ing  from  such  studies  are  reported.  As 
a  rule  these  changes  are  in  the  direction 
of  simplification. 

17.  Various  means  are  employed  to 
judge  the  teaching  effectiveness  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members.  Junior  colleges  rely  pri¬ 
marily  upon  class  visits  and  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  tests  as  criteria.  The 
colleges  and  universities,  on  the  other 
hand,  depend  more  largely  upon  inquiry 
among  students,  alumni,  and  faculty  or 
parents  as  a  means  of  appraising  the 
abilities  of  the  faculty  and  the  quality 
of  instruction. 

18.  The  more  common  forms  of  rec¬ 
ognition  of  teaching  competence  are: 
increase  in  rank  or  salary,  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  further  study,  appointment  to 
administrative  committees,  and  financial 
aid  to  attend  meetings  of  learned  socie¬ 
ties. 

19.  Almost  all  of  the  institutions  in 
the  Association  employ  some  means  of 
promoting  professional  growth  on  the 
part  of  the  faculty.  Likewise,  a  large 


percentage  make  provisions  to  aid  new 
faculty  members  in  getting  an  advan¬ 
tageous  start  in  their  work. 

20.  The  criteria  that  the  institutiooi 
most  commonly  employ  to  judge  their 
own  competence  to  carry  on  at  a  hij^ 
level  of  quality  the  undergraduate,  gni^ 
uate,  and  professional  programs  they 
offer  are:  the  approval  of  accrediting 
associations  and  state  departments;  the 
professional  preparation  of  the  faculty 
in  their  respective  fields  of  instruction; 
comparison  of  the  faculty  and  facilities 
with  other  institutions  offering  similar 
programs;  self  surveys  of  the  library, 
curriculum,  and  plant;  success  of  gra^ 
uates  who  transfer  to  other  institutions 
for  further  study;  the  judgment  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  various  fields;  the  positions 
held  by  graduates;  the  expenditures  for 
library  and  other  facilities;  the  ratio  of 
students  to  faculty  members;  and  the 
standing  of  students  on  standardized 
tests. 

21.  Approximately  four-fifths  of  the 
institutions  have  committee  or  staff 
members  charged  with  the  specific  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  continuous  study 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  evidence  that  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  have  been  made  and  are  in 
process  as  a  result  of  these  studies  that 
are  being  carried  on. 

22.  Approximately  half  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  report  that  they  regard  research 
by  faculty  members  to  be  a  function  of 
the  institution.  Only  a  little  more  than 
a  third,  however,  allocate  any  time  of 
members  of  the  faculty  to  research  ac¬ 
tivities.  About  one-third  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  maintain  special  research  agencies 
such  as:  a  faculty  research  committee, 
research  or  experimental  centers,  clinics, 
a  director  of  research  or  a  director  of 
surveys. 
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